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TAKE WITH SODA 


By TOM W. BLACKBURN 


I 


HE numerals on the curb—309 Fifth 
- Avenue—sounded romantically like 
the address of a New York publisher. 
They belonged, in fact, to a large, untidy 
double apartment over a row of garages on 
an alley in Venice, California. Here, amid 
the litter of bachelor housekeeping and the 
constant racket of the concessions along 
the beach by which dowdly old Venice ‘still 
tried to amuse patrons from neighboring 
Los Angeles, burned three crystal flames— 
William L. Hopson, Richard Albert, and 
myself. 

The three of us were employees of the 
local gas company. Wild Bill, always the 
individualist and exceedingly rugged of 
spirit, dug ditches. Dick, the engineer, 
adjusted stoves for testy old ladies. I was 


a clerk. But the bonds between us are 
today insoluble. We began an adventure 
together. 


One wet, miserably cold night in the 
spring of 1937, we sat in front of the 
heater, listening to Bill. He was our man 
of the world. Using his experiences as a 
carnival parachutist, he had written—and 
sold—several articles to Popular Aviation. 
He had tasted blood. Dick wanted to write. 
I wanted to write. Why didn’t we? The 
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pact was made. We would. 

Bill guided us. He corraled a highly 
entertaining gent named Bussy, who sold 
us typewriters. Portables. 

With our machines set on three straight 
chairs facing the davenport, we were ready. 
Bill was going to do a piece for Arnold 
Gingrich on the private life of a barn- 
stormer, and was it going to be ruddy! 
The McCoy. What were we going to do? 

That question, I have subsequently and 
painfully learned, deserved far more at- 
tention than we gave it that night. Dick 
dreamed back on the sagging cushions of 
the davenport. He had lived in the Green 
River country of Wyoming and had an 
abiding love for the West and its people. 
He knew the most flavorful of the charac- 
ters who had built the legends of the west. 
I did not. I had been born on a large and 
famous cattle ranch in New Mexico, but I 
left it at the age of a year. My grasp of the 
west as a background was geographical and 
impersonal, definitely shaped by text books. 
Dick wanted to write western stories. I 
lacked his enthusiasm, but it seemed likely 
that if we worked along similar lines, each 
could benefit from the discoveries of the 
other. 












































In the next month, each of us wrote a 

pair of western shorts, both of them sup- 
posedly right on the beam after a quick 
survey of the yarns running in current 
western books. They reeked. Bill Hopson 
wrote his piece for Gingrich and sold it. 
We read his piece over. We re-read ours. 
We had written stories faithfully to the 
pattern we presumed was established by 
what editors were currently running. Bill 
hadn’t given a damn for what Arnold 
Gingrich had in Esquire. He had wanted 
to tell a story about barnstormers and he 
had told it. He had made a couple of 
hundred dollars. We were out postage 
to New York and back. It was a long time 
before I recovered from the fancied in- 
justice of this to see the elemental fact be- 
hind it—that editors, like merchants, buy 
the best 
stantly alert for a new line whose quality 
surpasses their standard brands! 

With two hundred dollars in his pocket, 
Wild Bill Hopson quit his job and turned 
wholly to writing. This premature at- 
tempt, foredoomed by the fact he had only 
one instead of ten of Arnold Gingrich’s 
checks for a back-log, failed. Bill was 
forced to leave us and journey forth én 
search of a new job by which he might 
eat. Before he left, he did Dick and my- 
self a final service. 

A correspondent of amazing dexterity, 
Bill formed one of his many surprising mail 
acquaintances with Jack Woodford. When 
our fiction mill at Venice was less than 
three months old, Bill received a 
from Hollywood, stating that Jack and his 
daughter would like to look in on Hopson 
and his friends a certain night. 

Clean newspapers were spread for cover 
on the big table. Ice, beer, and cold cuts 
were loaded into the refrigerator. Hurried 
telephone calls for more females brought 
down the girl who later became my wife 
and a friend for Dick. It was quite a 
party. It would have been a wake had 
Jack and Louella kindly overlooked the 
fact that their companions were staring 
rigidly at them like earnest patrons of 
seance. Jack put us at ease shortly after 
his arrival with a wry, chuckling remark. 

“Funny, isn’t it, how a mild, anemic lit- 
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tle guy like me can write the well-fed kind 
of books I do?” 

Jack Woodford is 
anemic. He is 


neither mild nor 
a genial, acid-humored 
gent with a touch of the magic which has 
enabled him more than once to produce a 
book once weeks around the 
calendar. But his sly self-aimed irony that 
night made a lot of uncomfortable peo- 
ple at ease. 

Jack was, at that time, working at 
Warner Brothers Studio. He spoke, dur- 
ing the evening, of another man on the 
lot who was writing screenplays and at 
the same time attempting to keep up his 
magazine markets. The job was too big 
and this other writer was trying to find a 
suitable assistant. Before he left, Jack 
suggested that Dick and myself might in- 
terest this writer and he gave us the ad- 


dress of Ed Earl Repp, in Van Nuys. 


every Six 


II 


HAVE heard the practice of employ- 
ing “ghost” writers characterized all 
the way exploitation” 
implying dishonesty or at least sharp 
dealing on the part of the employer—to 
“the only practical way to make a sub- 
stantial income from the pulps.” No doubt, 
the true answer lies somewhere between 
these extremes. Certainly I was not “ex- 
ploited” by Ed Repp. 

Our business for six months was handled 
strictly in accord with the agreement we 
reached at our first meeting. I received 
all funds due me promptly. In addition, 
I came into possession of a great mass 
of material concerning markets, editors, 
and basic technique in pulp composition 
which I might otherwise have taken several 
years of stumbling experience to discover. 


from ‘unethical 


I have this much more to say about 
ghosting in general ; it is not the best route 
to independent free-lance work. A “ghost” 
tends to emulate his employer. Phrase- 
ology, a particular way of handling a given 
situation, such things are unconsciously ab- 
sorbed. 

In my first story Ed livened the death 
scene of a minor character by causing him 
to “‘writhe down, his heels beating a tattoo 
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on the rough pine planking.” In tis case 
it was likely all right. But more than two 
years later an editor complained that I 
seemed unable to see a man through death 
by gunshot without some heel-beating bus- 
iness! 

“Ghosting” can produce another evil. 
The constant thought that all your copy 
won’t be read for error (no ghost is worth 
his salt who can turn out manuscripts 
réady for mailing without a touch of his 
employer’s blue pencil after a couple of 
tries) tends for a sloppiness. Loose story 
habits are worse than loose morals. One 
damages your reputation, the other pre- 
vents you from acquiring one. 

And the greatest evil of all in this “ghost- 
ing” business is the matter of contracts. I 
refused to sign one. It is possible I would 
feel differently about my own experience 
if I had. I have met others who unfor- 
tunately tied themselves and their writ- 
ing talents to a so-called Big Name by a 
written agreement of specified duration. 
Subsequently they awoke to the inevitable 
conclusion. The Big Name was selling 
their copy untouched. If it was saleable 
as they wrote it, why let Big Name take 
the credit and a percentage of the income. 
Held by their contracts, tormented by the 
conclusion they could sell independently, 
they became bitter gentry. Several notable 
feuds have arisen from such a situation. 

Soon after beginning work as a “ghost,” 
and still clinging to the gas company for 
bread and butter, I married. <A _ few 
months later, Juanita and I sat down one 
evening to work out what President Roose- 
velt would call a Report on the State of 
the Union. We discovered that I had 
written a dozen stories, most of them 
already sold ; that I had made more money 
in six months of “ghosting” than I would 
make in the ensuing two years of independ- 
ent work. In a year, pocketing one hun- 
dred percent of the proceeds from our 
typewriter, we would reach that glory day 
—I could retire from the gas company 
and become a professional writer! I left 
Ed Repp and after that it was not that 
easy. It was, in fact, very, very hard. We 
dreamed a great deal and wrote somewhat 
less, to the best of our ability putting out 
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exactly the same kind of yarn we had 
found successful as a ghost. At this time 
we were living in Glendale and my shop 
was a chicken house which I had cleaned 
out and lined with plyboard from packing 
crates. Juanita was pregnant. If we were 
to ever need money, this was it. 

The baby came, a daughter. And more 
bills. I drove twenty miles each day to 
work in my little shop because it was quiet 
there. Dinner was at six. I wrote from 
eight to midnight. I culled over every 
word of wisdom I had heard while a ghost. 
I assayed every one of the stories which 
had sold. One, in particular, was disas- 
sembled, scene by scene. Characters were 
changed with care that the new ones bal- 
anced against each other as had the orig- 
inals. And the story was rebuilt. I re- 
minded myself of the astute, business like 
way Ed Repp handled his writing. I was, 
I told myself, trying to build a car. I 
knew what made a Ford tick. I knew 
where pistons belonged and how many 
cylinders were needed to make the engine 
operate. I made the parts carefully. That 
story was the quickest rejection I ever had. 
I mailed it Saturday. I had it back the 
following Friday! 

In the midst of this, one afternoon when 
friends were in, we received a telephone 
call. My mother, it seems, had boasted to 
another man’s mother that her son was a 
writer. A premature boast, but evidence of 
an unshakable faith. This other man’s 
mother was interested. Strange, but her 
son was also a writer. The two off-spring 
should get together. And so a telephone 
call came to us from Harry F. Olmsted. 
Would we be home for a while? 

Home! Shakespeare would have left me 
cold. But Harry Olmsted! I had already 
learned to judge the word rates of various 
western magazines by the frequency with 
which Harry’s name appeared on their 
covers. And he was on his way to see 
me! 

The friends who were at the house were 
hurriedly shooed away. Not cleverly, I 
am afraid. They never returned. Juanita 
dressed with one hand, dressed the baby 
with the other, and ran the vacuum-cleaner 
with her toes. I had not managed to even 
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get a sweater over my undershirt when 
Harry and Frances arrived. 

We had a fine, large talk that night. 
Harry appreciated my troubles without in- 
quiring into them. It made talking easy. 
We talked of writing, and no man loves 
writing more than Harry Olmsted. Harry 
read one of my recent efforts. When he 
put it down, he asked me a question. 

“Tom, do you like writing about cow- 
boys ?” 

I shook my head, forced to honesty. 

“Then don’t do it!” 

“But—” I protested, “the western field is 
all I’ve studied.” 

“Never write about anything you don’t 
like to write about,” Harry said quietly. 
“Writing is an honest business. You have 
to believe in your yarns. You can’t make 
them real any other way. Look at the 
west. There were more than cowboys in 
it. See if that doesn’t help you.” 

When he left, Harry made a promise. 

“When you get a story that you’ve had a 
high time writing, one that you think is 
real, call me. I'll send a letter along to an 
editor friend of mine.” 

That night Juanita and I sat down to 
again consider the State of the Union. 


III 


HAT discussion with my wife will prob- 

ably prove to have had a more pro- 
found effect upon my writing career than 
any conference to which I shall ever be 
a party. I had dreamed of writing for years. 
It seemed likely that I had now assem- 
bled a little technical knowledge—enough, 
at least, for a beginning. But I was still 
dreaming—reading literary Alger stories in 
the Writer’s YEAR Book and trying to 
translate them into my own life by some 
mental alchemy. 

Writers’ wives, like the gentry them- 
selves, are amazingly assorted. And few of 
those whom I know are what might even 
loosely be called “collaborators.” 

Overshadowed they may be by their 
typewriter cavaliers on occasion. But they 
remain untroubled towers of strength in ad- 
versity, and inexhaustible well springs of 
faith. That faith is important. Every 
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writer must inspire it in at least one fellow 
being before he can find courage to plow 
on. 

This particular evening, Juanita began 
gently. 

“Now that Mr. Olmsted was here, what 
are you going to do?” 

“Write another novelet. 

“About what—?” 

“Well, there’s an old boy has a ranch 
and a daughter. The villain has a neigh- 
boring ranch and he wants the girl and 
the old boy’s place. The old boy’s foreman 
gets killed by assassins unknown and he 
hires a drifter—” 

“Who is the hero,” Juanita went on, “A 
slab-muscled son of the Texas salt-grass, 
A face like a saint and a draw like a 
diamond-back. He hates women but the 
girl witches him and he falls in love like 
a land-slide coming down the side of Pike’s 
Peak. With no other profit in sight than 
forty dollars a month and maybe a kiss on 
the last page, he single-handedly wipes out 
a vast land combine operated by the vil- 
lain and saves the girl, the ranch and her 
father!” 

“That sounds kind of familiar—” I said. 

Juanita grinned. Cleve Adams says 
Juanita has the nastiest grin since Lucretia 
Borgia. I squirmed. 

“You’ve been writing it for ten solid 
months! Ed’s name sold the ones you 
wrote for him—and the first ones were 
good, anyway. But they’re getting monoto- 
nous, now. Maybe Mr. Olmsted’s letter 
would sell one more. I don’t know. But 
he told you to get a story you believed in 

then he’d write the letter.” 

“It’s no use!” I came back. “I’m no 
western story writer. What the hell do I 
know about cowboys?” 

“What do you know about, then? You’ve 
talked about writing ever since I’ve known 
you. What kind of writing?” 

That question cut deeply and uncovered 
something of which I had almost lost sight 
in recent months. 

“Historical adventure stories!” I an- 
swered eagerly. Juanita grinned again, 

“History is something that happened in 
the past, isn’t it? Isn’t the West history. 


now ?” 
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There was more talk. Some of it got 
rather personal. I delete it. I worked a 
long time in the shop, that night, and I 
did some thinking. 

Western stories currently on the stands 
—and I had read a lot of them—had never 
appealed to me as documents. Yet, in the 
light of my wife’s comments, I saw that 
they could be. Their purpose was to con- 
jure up for a new generation a past era. 
This realization immediately opened a new 
vista for me. What I had told Juanita 
was true. I had always been an avaricious 
student of history. It was no effort to swing 
the enthusiasm of this study to the western 
field. Sitting in the shop that night, I real- 
ized I already possessed considerable _his- 
torical knowledge of the west which I had 
not attempted to use in my yarns. 

The novelette I began that night was 
based on the early settlement of the Green 
River Valley in Wyoming, a factual chroni- 
cle I had heard from Dick Albert during 
our bachelorhood at 309 Fifth Avenue, in 
Venice. A week later I sent a card to 
Harry Olmsted, saying I had a story ready. 
It was a good story. I knew it. Maybe 
the pacing was a little ragged, but it was 
to the best of my ability, an accurate pic- 
ture——not of specific events—but of the 
way life was lived among those who first 
reached the Green River. And the charac- 
ters were the kind of people I felt had 
been among those pioneers on the Green. 

Harry sent me a carbon of his letter to 
Rogers Terrill at Popular Publications. It 
was a nice letter, expressing confidence in 
my ability and attesting that I was young, 
earnest, and determined—qualities Harry 
seemed to feel Rogers would find most im- 
pressive. 

Three weeks later came an envelope 
bearing the square orange double-“p” 
letterhead mark of Popular Publications. 
The novelet was sold. Rogers Terrill 
pointed out both the good and bad parts 
of the story and wound up with the first 
encouraging words I had to date seen on 
paper : 

“IT am glad you have finally struck 
out for yourself and am delighted that 
we can now count you among our list 
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of regular authors. Here’s hoping that 
the enclosed check is the predecessor of 
many larger ones in months to come—” 


The “—regular authors—” did it! 

That and the check. Another letter from 
Mr. Terrill followed in a few days, sug- 
gesting that it might be easiest for me to 
build up sales by limiting myself chiefly 
to short stories, for which there was a large 
demand in his office. I did not understand 
this universal top-heavy demand for short 
stories for a long time. 

The plot of a short story is essentially a 
central theme—call it problem, conflict, or 
obstacle if the terms suit you better — 
toward the solution of which a small num- 
ber of characters move one simple series of 
actions. The plot of a novelette or a longer 
magazine novel contains the same element 
of central theme and differs from a short 
story chiefly in that it involves more charac- 
ters and the solution is reached through 
a more complex pattern of actions. 

The reason a beginner’s best opportuni- 
ties for first recognition lies in short stories 
is that the difficult portion of a plot to 
conceive is the central theme—which is 
required in either a short or a longer 
length. The average professional writer’s 
inclination is to wring the maximum word- 
age from a given story idea rather than 
“waste” a good thematic story idea on a 
short story. As a consequence, editors have 
only two courses open to secure the shorts 
(which they need in twice the numbers 
they need novelettes and novels) to fill 
their books. They must offer their regular 
writers a. special premium rate on shorter 
work. Or they must turn to beginners of 
promise for their short copy. 





A magazine, like any other sound busi- 
ness, is run on a budget. A _ businesslike 
editor will quickly buy a reasonably good 
short from an unknown at standard rates 
in preference to a run-of-the-mill piece by 
a big name for a premium. He needs big 
names for his cover and to draw interest 
to his book. But he has them in his longer 
lengths. And the shorts are left as fertile 
ground for the beginner. I sold seventeen 
to Rogers Terrill in the year following the 
letter mentioned above. 




















































































































IV 

ITH an editorial 

tact established with a helpful editor, 

I went through a kind of 
I suppose the 


“home” and a con- 
house-cleaning 
period. modern term would 
be a shut-down for re-tooling. It amounted 
to that. Chief of the personal impressions 
retained from my “ghosting” experience 
was a vast admiration for the strictly busi- 
nesslike way in which Ed Repp handled his 
literary affairs. 

He produced merchandise of a standard 
grade, trade-marked 
spected brand-name, and sold to established 
markets. Had he 
dealer or a groceryman, his 
been no 


with his own re- 


been an automobile 
attitude toward 
his business would have different. 
It worked marvelously well with him. Not 
with me. Writing as a profession had not 
lost that aura of and 
which it had originally 


romance artistry 


held. 

I am still posting and using the ledger 
I set up at this time. It has several sets 
of records. The first is a master sheet on 
which each story is listed as it is completed. 
The whole history of the story-length, title, 
date mailed, market submitted to, date 
sold, and prices—is shown here. Word- 
rates, any revisions requested or attempted, 
rejections and title and 
issue date of the magazine in which it ap- 
peared, and the final title under which it 
was printed are all entered on the cards. 


re-submissions, 


I am including the annual totals from 
these tables for the years leading up to 
the time I ventured into full time produc- 
tion because a strong belief I fell into at 
the time of my re-tooling has been justified 
by subsequent results, and I wish to pass 
it along to those who might find a question 
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files for correspondence, and temperance 
regarding working hours. Instead of run- 
in the evening until my 
out in the middle of the night 
to wake me up, and I went in to bed with 
my typewriter keyboard on 
closed up at eleven. It 
effect on my work and 
my enjoyment of it. And if it cut down 
production, it greatly assisted over a period 
of time in cutting down the percentage of 
rejections above table be- 
tween words produced and words sold. 
In the first few months of “ghosting,” 
my elation at actually being at a typewriter 
filtered sufficiently into the stories to save 
them the dullness which inevitably marks 
a yarn whose author disapproves of its sub- 
That first elation was absorbed 
come pro- 


ning from eight 


wife came 


the imprint of 
my forehead, I 
had an immediate 


shown on the 


ject matter. 
by the 
fessional. 

I deliberately put yarns on the Sweet- 
water, the Platte places I knew. I re- 
called my grandfather’s yarns, finding bits 
of color fitted wonderfully well. I 
tried to stories, and I dis- 
covered a sad My conception of 
historical definitely runs to 
epic treatment. no one has written 
There was too 
broad an ex- 
panse of time these 
historically-founded yarns to them 
5000 words. When I did so by main 
over-all effect was somewhat like 


crim determination to be 


which 
short 
thing. 
reproduction 
And 


STC ry, yet. 


write 


an epic short 


nuch wide movement, too 


and significance, in 
cram 
into 95 
force, the 
viewing one of the old movie gag sequences 
camera speed had been al- 
characters suddenly began 
jumping incredible frenzy. 

I recall a these in 
which Rogers Terrill complained that the 


in which the 
tered and the 
about with 


rejection of one of 


answered thereby. actions was “just a little too breathless.” 
This system also provided methodical A rare understatement! 
Year Wordage Produced Wordage Sold Income 
1937 (6 months of ‘ghosting’ 205,000 141,500 $ 447.5 
193 see eeees. 2eOgOUO 102,500 381.25 
1939 Societe i 59,500 345.00 
1940 107,98 86,750 519.32 
1941 Joon Soe or 77,800 659.42 
942 313,771 299,550 2,566.15 
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My work gained in~strength from the 
day I borrowed from Harry Olmsted a 
ragged little pamphlet that turned out to 
be a sort of business directory of an early 
Arizona town. Glancing through it set a 
train of thought in motion which is still 
paying me rich dividends. 

I sat down with that book and listed 
every trade in business in that town. There 
were nearly eighty of them. I saw suddenly 
that I didn’t need events of great historical 
significance to build a sound, historically- 
flavored story within the confines of 5,000 
words. The sheriffs and marshals and bad- 
men—the rustlers and bandits and gun- 
hands—had come in for too much share 
of western glory in fiction. With that list 
of trades as a guide, and using problems 
which might face ordinary men in like 
trades in a rural town today, I set out de- 
liberately to write fragmentary histories of 
these unimpressive heroes. 

It was a gamble. But it worked. I was 
careful to maintain an authentic flavor in 
background, dress, action, and dialogue. 
And I studiously avoided any opportunity 
to make my sawyer or peddler or cooper or 
gunsmith a superman. I made him, as 
closely as I could, the counterpart of the 
carpenter or blacksmith, whose shop you 
still find in country towns. 

I have never failed to sell a story which 
began with a character from this list. This 
statement is not italicised through any van- 
ity. It is emphasized because it is proof 
that a yarn which is at once unusual and 
real is in great demand. This is not hard 
to understand when you look over a big 
newsstand and try to calculate how many 
individual stories are presented to the pub- 
lic each month. 


HERE is a remarkable grapevine con- 

necting writing gentry. Bunk Thom- 
son, genial author of many well-remem- 
bered sport stories and his wife, Ruby La- 
Verte Thomson, a wonderful lady whose 
heart is as big as all the heroines of her 
heard the Blackburns were 
house hunting. They came to see us. They 
had a new little house in Santa Monica 
which had been unoccupied since its com- 


love stories, 
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pletion. They would be happy if we would 
take it. 

There are times when I gaspingly sub- 
scribe to the legend that all writers are 
crazy. The manner in which the Thomsons 
made it possible for us to buy that house 
was a glowing evidence of their generosity 
but seriously reflected on their business 
acumen. They seemed untroubled. The 
house had a small knotty-pine den—the 
first conventional “office” I had ever had. 
I was delighted, but still disturbed by the 
deal we had made. Bunk tied the two 
together. 

“If you write your first slick story in 
this den, Tom, Ruby and I will be satis- 
fied,” he said. 

This hope was partially fulfilled by the 
subsequent sale of stories written in this 
den to Extension and Woman’s Day. 

V 
HERE is also no doubt that an editor, 
in commencing to buy the work of a 
beginner, is keenly interested in not only the 
beginner’s writing ability but his ability to 
produce, as well. 

An editor is more likely to remember 
that so-and-so sent him one good story 
regularly every month at the beginning 
than he is to recall that so-and-so flooded 
the slush-pile of incoming mail with fifty 
thousand words a month—out of which an 
occasional good story was selected after 
much painful reading. 

My production table indicates that I 
stuck by my belief. Note the sharp decline 
in production in 1939. Note a correspond- 
ing decline in wordage sold. But don’t miss 
the fact that the sag in returns was very 
small. The answer to that lies in the fact 
that while word-rates, as such, did not in- 
crease, the yarns began to go into maga- 
zines whose standard rates were higher 
than those to which I had earlier sold. 

This was a direct result of a number of 
experiments I tried toward the end of in- 
creasing the quality of my yarns. We have 
covered one of these—that of the list of 
western characters by which I attemped to 
inject newness into a field otherwise dull 
with exhaustion. There were others. T 
played with “style.” 
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Recalling that we had studied “stream- 
of-consciousness” writing in one course at 
school, I wrote a western in this style. Over 
half of this story, when 
printed in italics. I have 


it appeared, was 
pulled Rogers 
Terrill’s reaction to that story from the file. 

*T’ll have to agree with you that this 
is a pretty radical experiment for pulps. 
Not only do you use considerably more 
stream of consciousness than we usually 
employ, but your idea of making a 
colorless little bank bookkeeper your 
hero was a little startling, to say the 
least— 

“Keep on experimenting, fella, for I 
believe that some day you’ll be selling 
these little off-trailers to the slicks!—” 
Another case of experimentation was 

One of 
“pacing” of a story which I had accumu- 


with dialogue. the rules involving 
lated was that dialogue and straight expo- 
balanced in order 


1ove smoothly. Dialogue, 


sition had to be carefully 
to make a story 1 


in general, is more likely to hold reader 
interest than exposition. It has, however, 


one weakness. Monotonous dialogue is the 


easiest stuff in the world to write. It is 
necessary, therefore, to judiciously inter- 
sperse sufficient action to not only keep 
the reader interested in what he is reading, 
but the speaking characters interested (and 
keenly so are saying among 
themselves. 

To be different, to shake myself out of 


: That th 
In wnat tney 


the western formula, I tried writing a story 
I did was so 
empty of it that the hero—and Indian— 
had only one speech in the yarn, delivered 
twice: “Me tired!” The piece sold readily. 
Another was enclosed in 
quotation marks. It also sold readily to 
the same market. These are 
extremes, and were my effort to sound out 
a proper way to writing indi- 
viduality. 

During this time, we 
tem of putting the stories through various 
tests. Our test on 
way. I would read the yarn, Juanita would 
disregard the itself and listen for 
only one thing: were the various charac- 
ters talking in a manner and 
vocabulary which would have fitted them 


story 


without dialocue. One 
almost entirely 
examples of 
achieve 
worked up a sys- 
dialogue ‘worked this 


story 


using a 
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during the period covered by the story? 
This brought a revelation. Neither one 
of us had any real knowledge of the 
| the western period. 
Going to the library, we brought home 


vocabularies ol 


armloads of journals and diaries recorded 
on the spot of frontiersmen with a literary 
urge. a lot of reading to iso- 
late much direct quotation which would 
give us the flavor of the talk of the times. 
But like all research work, it repaid us 
richly. Not only was the writing of good 
dialogue helped immensely, but our store 
of events and anecdotes on which future 
stories might be based, was increased. 

We could manage, we figured, if I could 
work in one noveletie along with every 
three This left us a little 
leeway for rejections. We approached this 
cautiously. The wider word range gave me 
an opportunity for the historical signif- 
cance which I had from the beginning 
to employ in my writing. The 
above term is my own. The same element, 
submitted work, has drawn 
editorial terminology ranging from “a fine 
feeling for high, swashbuckling adventure” 
to “a vague, half-assed flag-waving.” 

The first novelette written in this way 
was the best I had yet written. It sold. 
Some: of the others did not. But with 
economy and hope, we kept our head 
above water with them. 


We endured 


or four shorts. 


wanted 


included in 


VI 
FEW months after we moved to Santa 
Monica, Jim Lynch came to my house 
one night to ask me to go as his guest to 
a meeting of the Fictioneers. This was an 
event. 

The Fictioneers is strictly a local insti- 
tution. However, it has counterparts 
throughout the country. It is a fragment 
of Art Burk’s disintegrated Fiction Guild. 
It is also at once a demonstration of the 
eregariousness of writing men and their 
incompatibility with a formal organization 
designed for their own benefit. The Guild, 
with definite purposes and plans for im- 
provement of the lot of writers’ fizzed out. 
The Fictioneers, without formal organiza- 
tion—no dues, officers, or regular meeting 
place—has lived on. 
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I had heard much about these meetings. 
I was impressed by the names which gath- 
ered at them. Cleve F. Adams, Cliff Far- 
rell, Glenn Wichman, Todd Ballard, Geo. 
Shaftel, Dwight Babcock—the roll runs on 
for thirty or forty by-lines. 

It is doubtful I shall ever forget that 
meeting, held in the bar of the Nikabob 
Cafe, in Los Angeles. My struggling vanity 
wilted. These were established writing 
men. Libel, chiefly limited to tenants of 
New York editorial offices, was thicker than 
the cigarette smoke. Anecdotes and wis- 
dom cluttered the air. I was in a world 
apart and I felt very, very small. 

The Fictioneers is no place for tender 
feelings. My host had deserted me within 
five minutes. And I was very much alone. 
Glen Wichman came over to me, then. 


“JT read such-and-such a yarn of yours in 
such-and-such a book, Tom,” the genial 
author of the Hep Gallagher stories in 
Western Story Magazine told me. “It was 
good. I enjoyed it. You’re in there, pitch- 
ing. How about a drink?” 

That was tonic! Jim Lynch’s announce- 
ment, on the way home that night, that 
the boys had agreed to my inclusion in the 
roster of the Fictioneers brought me no 
more pleasure than Glen’s sincere courtesy. 

One of the things I picked up at this 
and ensuing meetings of the Fictioneers was 
an interest in agents. To date I had re- 
garded “literary representatives” as a sort 
of heads-I-win-tails-you-lose proposition as 
far as a beginner went. The type who ad- 
vertised with bland big type in trade jour- 
nals for the trade of tyros were not agents 
but vultures, devouring the unwary through 
their reading fees. And big-calibre agents 
who handled professional clients were not 
interested in beginners. 

They were, and I was convinced of it, in 
the same boat as a lot of so-called “in- 
structors” and “teachers” of writing. They 
were themselves would-be writers who had 
not been able to make the grade and had 
turned to this wolfing of others as a sub- 
stitute for engaging themselves in the 
“great trade.” 

I was a long time in realizing that writ- 
ing, as a profession, might appeal to stu- 
dents with other than a creative urge. I 
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came to realize that teaching writing was 
a separate profession. 

Listening to various discussions at the 
Fictioneers and winnowing plain “griping” 
from honest complaints and praises, it ap- 
peared that advertising 
agents were worth considerably more than 
their salt. I was astonished to discover that 
a number of these Fictioneer professionals 
used such agents. 


certain of the 


As was typical of a Fictioneer discussion, 
Cleve Adams managed to out-din most of 
the others on this subject. I cornered Cleve 
and asked him questions relative to the 
possible value of his particular agent to a 
Cleve hedged. 
Writers are abominably frank in answering 
a direct question. But not when that ques- 
tion deals with their own agent. The best 
I could get out of Cleve was somewhat like 
this: 

“How the hell do I know whether so- 
and-so would be any good for you, kid? 
All I can say is that he has been the best . 
pulp agent—for me—that I could have 
found. I wouldn’t pick out a man’s wife 
for him. Damned if I'll pick out his 
agent!” 

Cleve Adams was not the only one in 
the assemblage that night who had good 
words for this particular agent. I went 
home in a fine, mellow mood, blandly de- 
termined to associate myself with the office 
of this New York representative. Juanita 
was practical about it. 

“Well, write him a letter then, and tell 
him all about yourself instead of telling me 
all about him.” 


beginner in my position. 


I didn’t do this, because by coincidence 
the agent wrote me first. 

I received a letter from the agent, August 
Lenniger. The preamble of this letter stated 
that an editor with whom I did business 
had suggested to the writer that Tom Black- 
burn and his agency might find an associ- 
ation mutally beneficial to them both. The 
body of the letter was filled with testi- 
monials of work the agency had performed 
for beginning writers and a roster of cur- 
rent clients. The letter ended with an earn- 
est solicitation of my business. 

Some perversity made me turn this letter 
over and write a terse note to the effect 
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that if association with this agency meant 
continued sales to my present markets, plus 
an occasional cut-rate salvage of a rejec- 
tion, I was not interested. A patient reply 
came in due time, admitting that the asso- 
ciation would have to start on somewhat 
the basis I had outlined. However, it 
made the suggestion that I give the a 
a six months trial, at the end of which 
time I was to judge whether or not it had 
in advancing me 


gency 


been of assistance to me 
not only with my present markets but in 
also opening up new ones. 

It was a rumor, typical of the inaccurate 
literary grapevine, that Rogers Terrill did 
not enjoy working with his writers through 
agencies. I wrote Terrill, stating this agen- 
cy had contacted me and asking for his 
reaction. He replied that the agent in ques- 
tion was O. K. 

On a six months trial basis, I became 
one of Gus Lenniger’s boys. 

In that six months August sold twelve 
stories for me. Nine of these went to my 
regular markets, but five of the nine drew 
an increased rate—my first raise. One of the 
total of twelve reached an entirely new and 
substantial western market. The remaining 
two were sold in quick succession to the 
old Argosy. 

VII 

ROM the very outset I have had one 
exceedingly fault. Ed 
Repp commented wryly upon it a time or 
two. Given a simple and a complex way to 
handle a character, a scene, or even a 
sentence, I invariably chose the complex. 
My agent was polite enough to suggest 
that this was “subtlety,” although I recall 
my agent’s protest about a sentence, in 
which the heroine’s father rushed up to 
“shake the man in the tall hat’s hand!” 

Fiction writing is among the three or 
four most competitive professions in the 
world. It is hard for a writer to measure 
his standing in it. There are so many meas- 
uring sticks. 

The ordinary suy is going to have a 
devil of a time selling his copy against the 
copy of a lot of other ordinary guys, just 
as soon as he is an established fixture in 
his field. Reason: he usually gets Yc or a 


troublesome 
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4c a word more. Early recognition of this 
helps. 

Soon after I joined the agency, I received 
hasty word from the office that the Saturday 
Evening Post was to run a series of six 
25,000-word novelettes. I was urged to try 
a western in that length, this in spite of 
the fact that I would have but ten days 
in which to do the piece. My agent wanted 
me to make this effort in the hope that 
we might raise editorial interest at Phila- 
delphia. 

I wrote the novelette. It went to Phila- 
delphia. In due time it came back. Since 
that submission I have had a friend on that 
august editorial board. We have not yet 
given that friend the story for which he is 
looking. But his friendship and the com- 
ments resulting from it have brought much 
closer the day when we will make a Phila- 
delphia sale. 

About a year ago Popular Publications 
bought the remnants of a once-proud maga- 
zine, Argosy, restoring it in a single issue 
to its once dominant place among the great 


f the pulp books. 
The agency suggested to Rogers that he 
might be able to use some Blackburn copy 
in his new title. Rogers countered that he 
did not intend to use any western stuff in 
Argosy for the time being and he doubted 
if Blackburn was quite “ready” to attempt 
anything ‘alone other lines for the book. 
This information was relayed to me, along 
with the request that I immediately do one 
of the adventure stories I had long been 
itching to write—and in novelette length. 
In the face of Rogers’ frank doubtfulness, 
this was a strict gamble and one I would 
not have taken alone. I did two such 
novelettes. We won the throw. Rogers 
bought both in quick succession. And we 
had established another market. 


C 


VIII 

ATE in 1941, just a few weeks before 
Pearl Harbor, our agent was in Los 
Angeles. Juanita harangued his wife while 
I harangued him—on one subject. We 
could now show an average monthly in- 
come from our typewriter of about ninety 
dollars over a year’s time. Sales were rising 
hearteningly and there was some increase 
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in rates, here and there. Full time produc- 
tion, once I was freed of the now almost 
unbearable gas company, should greatly 
augment production. We might have a 
tough squeeze the first thirty days, but 
wouldn’t the increased output quickly take 
up the slack? Weren’t we—oh, please, 
weren’t we now in a position to go whole 
hog? 

The answer was a firm and positive no. 
Neither the excellent lobster dinner Juanita 
cooked and lovingly served or the highballs 
I concocted served to soften this firmness. 
We listened to words of wisdom that night. 
We thought them unnecessary harsh at the 
time. 

No one should consider turning to writ- 
ing for a living until he has for at least a 
year made sufficient money at part-time to 
meet all of his monthly obligations, with 
a store of cash set aside in sufficient amount 
to carry him over a six months’ period, if 
necessary. A writer cannot safely venture 
into a full professional career until he has 
his markets widely enough spread so that 
a collapse or policy change in one will not 
leave him with a portion of his production 
unabsorbed. And the person who turns to 
professional writing still encumbered with 
previous financial obligations is carrying 
coal to Newcastle. 

I suppose one should never make a flat 
statement involving the word “plot” until 
there is a mecting of the minds on what 
exact definition is involved. In this case, 
I considered a plot as the skeleton of a story, 
a reasonable definition. It would include 
both the beginning and the ending of the 
story, all of the characters set down in their 
proper relation, the problem stated, and the 
main action-pattern traced. 

My stories may begin with a title. At least 
I have to have a title midway down the 
first page before I can begin the piece. 
They may begin with a character which 
strikes my fancy. Or a situation, in which 
I can see elements of conflict. Often I am 
lucky and have all three at the start. These 
are the easy ones. 

With my title (which I frequently have 
to change when the yarn is finished) and 
my character and my situation, I am ready 
for page one. On that page the character 
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faces the situation and prepares to act upon 
it. Here the fun begins. And I mean fun 
—honestly. Here’s Sam Hackett, a mus- 
tered-out soldier who’s got a home-made 
well-drilling rig built upon on an old 
wagon. He’s been working down through a 
wide, waterless valley, trying to interest 
someone enough to hire him to drill a trial 
well. He has come to a dilapidated sod 
homesteader’s shack. The homesteader 
comes out and walks skeptically around 
Sam’s rig. 


Now what happens? That’s the fun; 
figuring that out on through the story. 
Well, the homesteader doesn’t think much 
of Sam’s rig or his idea. He reckons he’ll 
have to keep hauling in what water he 
needs till he has time to hand-dig an old- 
style, rocked-in well. Sam’s about at the 
end of his rope. -He’s got to eat and he’s 
got to get a well down somewhere to prove 
his idea will work to the rest of the valley. 


The homesteader is disgruntled. He’s not 
overly fond of his waterless land and he’s 
not happy about some “Jong-horn bullets” 
to which he casually refers. He doesn’t 
want to mess with Sam. Besides, he doubts 
Sam could raise enough water to put in a 
enat’s eye. Sam sees his chance to make 
his test fading. He counters with like scorn. 
If he did sink a successful well, he doubts 
the homesteader could produce the forty 
dollars Sam aims to charge for a com- 
pleted hole. Sam’s doubting him the way 
he doubted Sam appeals to the homestead- 
er’s dry humor. He’s only risking a little 
food and he’s desperate for company. He 
agrees to the well. 


Then what? By this time I’m interested. 
Sam’s had a hell of a time getting together 
enough money to build his rig. He’s pretty 
intense about it. If he can punch cheap 
wells for these people, he can make money 
and friends. He needs both desperately. 
The homesteader, who has assumed the 
name of Art Benson by now, has got trou- 
bles himself. He needs water and a chance 
to get a crop in, unmolested. Something 
is prodding him. We’ve got “Jong-horn bul- 
lets.” Must be a cattle ranch off to the 
south somewhere which resents a home- 
steader moving in on this grass, even under 






















































a government patent. The Bent Arrow 
boys. And they’re bad babies. 

Sam starts punching his well. Benson 
goes out to plow a field. What about the 
Bent Arrow? 
see if Benson is still stubbornly sticking to 
his homestead. Of course, Benson is out 
plowing and they find Sam and his rig at 
the shack. Their leader, a nasty named 
Ed Keel, wants to know what Sam’s up 
to. Having been pushed around plenty 


Well, they come around to 


already, Sam is short on patience. He’s 
pretty abrupt in answering. Keel gets the 
notion a well-drilling rig is nearly as bad 
for the grass as a homesteader’s plow. He 
gives Sam another warning to hand Benson. 
And because he’s a nasty lad, he has his 
boys rope Sam’s rig and pull it down as 
proof Sam isn’t wanted, either. Sam blows 
up at this and invites Keel down for a mix- 
up. Keel obliges, after ordering a couple 
of his boys to hold Sam. Sam is pretty well 
pulped up when they leave. 

Things are pretty bad off. Being the kind 
of men they are, what are Sam and Benson 
going to do? Well, Benson has been buck- 
ing Keel for quite a little while. And he’s 
about convinced that only a crazy man 
would try to farm such a chunk of ground, 
anyhow. He’s for pulling off. But Sam 
needs some attention and the Bent Arrow 
has dumped all Benson’s water. 

Benson has winded his mules, trying to 
get in from where he was plowing to help 
Sam. He takes one of Sam’s horses to go 
across to a buffalo wallow in which there is 
still a little water. 

Does he get it? No we’ve only got a 
couple of thousand words so far. The 
waterhole has been poisoned by Bent Ar- 
row. Both Benson and Sam’s horse drink 
the stuff. The horse dies. Benson can’t. 
He’s left Sam alone and in need of atten- 
tion. He’s got to stagger and crawl back 
to the shanty. That takes, time. Sam, re- 
covering from shock, is still pretty stubborn 
about his rig. He hauls himself outside and 
uses his remaining horse to raise the pulled- 
over derrick of the rig. He guys it and starts 
drilling. Night comes and Benson isn’t back. 
Sam has gotten around to expecting the 
worst of everything. He thinks Benson has 
run out on him—run away from the Bent 
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Arrow—on Sam’s horse. Sam is pretty 
bitter and keeps on drilling. 

Benson finally makes it. Does he die? 
Not yet—not yet. He’s got to be in agony 
and in desperate need of water. To allay 
the man’s suffering, Sam has to hurry the 
punching of the well. It is a race against 
death. Suddenly the drill punches through. 
Sam has hit an artesian. Good, clear, won- 
derful water. He gets a drink to the tor- 
tured Benson, sees it ease the man’s last 
moments. Benson dies in peace. 


Sam can leave now. He can take Ben- 
son’s body to the nearest settlement and 
talk up a posse to hunt down the Bent 
Arrow, which posse, in passing the home- 
stead, would see Sam’s flowing well and so 
later attest to the success of his rig. Is this 
what he does? No—we’re over four thou- 
sand words, now. He goes outside to watch 
his well. Unable to see it in the darkness, 
he builds a brush fire to light the fountain 
up for his exultant eyes. 

Far to the south, Bent Arrow sees the 
beacon and comes angrily to finish up the 
job of emptying the homestead of the pair 
who would not leave under warning. Sam 
gets his Army Colt and his Henry rifle out 
of the wagon and goes into the shanty. To 
a soldier who had fought with Grant’s 
Army of the West, five or six men aren’t 
impossible odds. 

The shoot-out finished, Sam surveys his 
situation. His rig is tried and proven. He 
not only has a means of making a liveli- 
hood. He has land. He can refile the dead 
Benson’s claim. He is no longer a drifting, 
mustered-out soldier with an old wagon 
and an idea. He is a landholder in the 
valley—a citizen with neighbors and pros- 
pects of a bright future. With these a man 
can prosper— 


OTE the various points in the yarn at 
which I have asked myself questions. 
At each of these points, several alternative 
developments could have been substituted 
at no great effort of the imagination. Any 
of them, provided they were in keeping 
with the characters of Sam and Benson, 
would have done as well and produced 
probably as effective a story. 
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Actually, while doing this yarn (which 
appeared in Dime Western recently), I did 
not know from one point at which I asked 
a question to the next what subsequent de- 
velopments were to be. As a consequence, 
my own interest was held at a high pitch. 
And I have found that my interest is an 
accurate index to the interest a reader will 
feel when reading the completed story. 

Because I am moving interestedly along 
with the story, I am able to sense quickly 
when it gets derailed. When this occurs, 
I cut back immediately to the point where 
the flaw begins, toss one or two or three 
sheets into the wastebasket, and re-do that 
portion. When I am satisfied with it, I go 
on. Working in this fashion, I very often 
do a 5,000-word western short in a six or 
seven-hour day and once under great pres- 
sure managed a _ 12,000-word novelette 
without getting up from my desk. 

I do not, however, take any pride in a 
vast production. That kind of pride goes 
before a very bad fall, indeed, in anything 
but the lowest class of pulps. Quality mar- 
kets demand quality merchandise and writ- 
ing does not lend itself to mass production. 

I was writing one of a series of stories 
about a little Mexican character, of whom 
I have grown quite fond. These stories are 
from the Mexican’s viewpoint and the cast 
of characters are largely countrymen of his. 
This type of story usually entails consider- 
able dialect in its dialogue. 

A language is a good deal more than 
sounds. It is a phraseology, a way of say- 
ing things which often has nothing to do 
with the meaning of individual words. I be- 
lieve the best way to handle the dialogue 
of a character speaking a foreign language 
is to let him speak in his own tongue. Then, 
before you put the speech down on paper, 
translate it literally into English. In this 
way your character is not hampered by the 
instinctive pity a person feels toward an- 
other who cannot speak the mother tongue 
of the first fluently. 

The following, the opening paragraphs 
of one of the Mexican stories I mentioned 
above, is a good example of this device 
applied to both narration and dialogue: 

“Pepe Amalia, a man of smal] accom- 
plishments and a humble son of the 
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soil, squinted his eyes against the lower- 
ing sun. A knot of black dots was mov- 
ing through the heat haze which yet 
lingered above the Vega Santa Inez. 

““Es posible,’ he conceded with cau- 
tion. ‘It is possible for a fact, old one, 
that those are horsemen. But the dis- 
tance is yet too great for a prudent man 
to be sure!’ 

““A prudent man!’ the grandfather 
snorted angrily. ‘A curse on the luck 
which put me in my feebleness under 
thy roof! A prudent man—in a family 
which has sired a Villa! You shame 
your mighty cousin Pancho. Ai, you 
shame Prudence—fagh! I 
don’t need eyes to tell me yonder come 
the federalista. I can smell them!’ 

“A frown of wrinkled the 
smoothness of Pepe’s brow. The grand- 
father was an old wasp who buzzed 
much in a man’s ear. But he had an 
eye for distance—ai! Even the cousin 
Pancho had spoken of it—An eye like 
a mountain hawk!” 

A foreign character is just as much a 
man in a given situation and is faced with 
as demanding a set of problems as a char- 
acter of our own nationality. A story may 
be given a surprising breadth by keeping 
this fact in mind. 


even me! 


worry 


IX 


ARLY in 1942, we made our big de- 
cision. It was to be this year or never! 
Adding up our fingers and toes in this 
writing game, Juanita and I discovered 
that the situation facing us was far different 
than it had been in °37. Our two young- 
sters were growing, and with them, our 
obligations. The time approaching 
when we would have to cease dealing in 
dreams and hopes and consider strictly tax- 
able assets. 

Qn the other side of the ledger, our two 
children were at an age demanding sepa- 
rate bedrooms, a circumstance which made 
our present house too small. The Douglas 
Aircraft Company, a neighbor, had already 
expanded into back yard and was 
grunting for more room. Expanding war 
industry had removed the last trace of the 
bitterly remembered job scarcity which had 


was 


our 
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sent us to work for the company in the 
first place. If full time professional writing 
was a dream which would never quite ma- 
terialize, no better time would exist to 
measure up any other capability I might 
have and to secure a job in the business 
world based on it at which I might earn 
a more attractive future than my present 
work offered. 

We had written our first story for Ed 
Repp in July of °37. By July of ’42, five 
years would have elapsed. Both Juanita 
and myself now fully appreciated that writ- 
ing is a profession which requires as much 
study and training as law or medicine. But 
we felt five years of intensive application 
was a sufficient course. If I could not now 
pass the “final examination,” we would do 
best to turn to some other line of endeavor. 

This was a carefully reasoned feeling. It 
is safe to say I had averaged fifteen hours 
a week of actual work at writing during 
these five years. This much study at a uni- 
versity on the fundamentals of any other 
profession would have entitled me to a 
shingle. It had meant that social activity 
was at an absolute minimum during this 
period. We felt almost like hermits. Our 
wardrobes were scant, since had not 
needed foofaraw to sit at home. 

We owed it to ourselves as an antidote 
against social ossification and to our chil- 
dren as a guaranty of their future to make 
a move in one direction or another to break 
this five-year deadlock. We decided that if 
in July, on the fifth anniversary of our first 
sale, we were not in a position, from which 
we believed we could swing into full time 
writing, we would give it up entirely and 
turn to some other field. 


we 


The ensuing six months were most diffi- 
cult. We tried to live through them coolly. 
Fairly confident, now, and with about se- 
venty-five sales behind me, I began to push 
production up. I did it cautiously and with 
a constant struggle to hold the quality of 
the stories at a high level, but the pro- 
duction did come up substantially. In the 
last half of 1941, we submitted 60,000 
words of new copy. In the first half of 
1942, we produced 113,000 words. 

Early in the year our agent suggested 
that this increased production offered a 


good opportunity to finish the work of 
opening up general adventure markets 
which had been begun with the sale of two 
previously mentioned novelettes to Terrill’s 
new Argosy. We worked out several addi- 
tional adventure pieces and were able to 
make a couple of sales to Short Stories and 
one to another of the adventure markets. 

We were also able to take advantage of 
the hospitality of Malcom Reiss, Linton 
Davies, and others at Fiction House, which 
outfit had much earlier purchased our 
25,000 word Post reject. This resulted in 
the establishment of another excellent qual- 
ity market and provided opportunity for 
doing still another type of story—this one 
for Fiction House’s Northwest Romances. 
The Woman’s Day sale, appearance of 
which on the stands should about coincide 
with this also belonged to this 
period. 

In connection with John Burr, there 
comes to mind an unhappy experience 
worthwhile recording. Burr wrote, request- 
ing a biographical sketch to include with 
a novelette he was about to run. Our agent 
appended a note exhorting us to make the 
sketch good—the parenthetical legs of a 
saddle-man, the blood of the west, etc. 

I threw in everything of an even vaguely 
western flavor, to which I could lay hand 
without arousing a not too critical con- 
science. Juanita read it with a jaundiced 
eye. When she came to the portion refer- 
ring to a cattleranch, over which I had 
travelled somewhat while in the Hawaiian 
Islands some years ago, she balked. What 
the devil did I know about cattle-raising 
in the Islands? 


article, 


I let it stand. I had, after all, spent 
several days on the Parker Ranch. 
I wish—oh, how I wish—that I had 


heeded her! 

Came back a letter from Burr greatly in- 
trigued by my mention of cattledom in the 
Islands. Would I forthwith do him a nov- 
elette along such-and-such lines (it was 
quite detailed) and rush it in for a lead 
in Western Story? Whew! 

Cattle raising in the Hawaiian Islands is 
one subject on which local libraries are 
singularly destitute of material. I was des- 
perate. Juanita thought it very funny. I 
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am now getting to a place where I can 
chuckle a little over it, myself. But I had 
nary a chuckle, then. Came another letter, 
wanting the novelette. I did the best I 
could by Burr. I wrote the best kind of a 
Texas-locale western ranch story I knew 
how—setting it down in the Islands. And 
I manfully threw in the only piece of 
Hawaiian cattle-raising color in my pos- 
session. 

It was a valiant effort. No one who has 
read it will deny that. But unless you have 
yourself received from Mr. Burr a rejection 
letter on a story which has offerded his in- 
telligence you cannot appreciate the nature 
of the epistle which accompanied that story 
homeward! 

Moral: glamorize any creature under the 
sun but yourself and never put even a mild 
misstatement into print unless you are will- 
ing to pay the price thereof! That is one 
novelette Blackburn will never sell! 

By June, 1942, we were running at a 
production of 20,000 words per month. In- 
come was up to a monthly average for the 
first half of the year of $130.00. And we 
had some funds on hand. In addition, we 
had certain pension funds and others due 
us from the gas company if, as, and when 
we severed employment. All told, we could 
pay off the last of our obligation, with the 
exception of the house, and face our big 
adventure with a clean slate and $300. 


Juanita had for some months withdrawn 
from any discussion about whether or not 
we should try on such slim margin to go 
over the hump. Her one effort was a con- 
stant one to make me feel that whichever 
way the dice went down, she would be 
satisfied. That lack of pressure at the last 
moment was something for which I shall 
be eternally grateful. 

We sold our first story through Ed Repp 
on July 26th, 1937. On July 26th, 1942, 
I caught my superior at the gas company 
in his office at noon time and advised him 
that I was leaving on my vacation the next 
day. Would he kindly requisition my vaca- 
tion check from the Los Angeles office? I 
would not return. 

I deposited those checks in our account, 
wrote drafts against them for the obliga- 
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tions owing, and quietly showed Juanita 
that night the three hundred dollar balance 
left. 

“That’s all there is!” I told her. 

Thirty days later we had thirty of the 
three hundred left. But by now we were 
immune to the uncertainties of the trade. 
And such immunity is necessary. A few days 
later a series of checks started rolling in. 
In the next three months they totalled more 
than half of a year’s salary at the gas com- 
pany and we were in the clear. 

Production continued to rise to a level- 
ling-off point at about 40,000 words per 
month, at which level it has since remained. 
This rate of production does not hurry me 
but it amply fills a six-day week of six hours 
each, beyond which point I have found it 
unwise to work. 

We moved the shop out of the den at 
home, thereby providing the needed extra 
bedroom, and I took a small downtown 
office. A hobby had become a business. 

We operated from an office for six 
months. But writing is a lonely trade, at 
best. The office was too quiet. I missed 
being able to read doubtful passages to 
Juanita for her accurate reaction. 

At home, neighbors came about solici- 
tously to offer Juanita silent sympathy. Tom, 
that lazy devil, had quit a good job to 
fritter away his time at monkey-business. 
What would become of his poor wife and 
children? And Douglas A-20 bombers were 
rattling the windows 24 hours a day with 
their busy shuttling in and out of the neigh- 
boring plant. All in all, we had outlived 
our time in Santa Monica. 

Family and earnest friends had been 
kindly querying us. Were we really doing 
well? Were we actually happy? Was there 
a future? 

They ask no more. They come enviously, 
instead, to the big old house we bought on 
a mountain top in Burbank, where we can 
look over the whole of the wide San Fer- 
nando Valley. We have friends again, 
many of them, friends we want and ad- 
mire. We have a home with ample room 
for our family, now and in the future. We 
have plans. And above all, a trade which 
has no equal under the sun. 








NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


EDBOOK, with a circulation of a 
million and a half or better, is an 
excellent market for escape fiction. 

Readers have enough grief in the current 

war situation and do not want their fiction 

to deal with active war situations. Humor- 
ous fiction which really appeals to a broad 
audience is a godsend to editors. The diffi- 

culty is that each person seems to have a 

different idea about what is funny. Stories 

should appeal to both men and women 
readers to be most acceptable. Especially 
with the longer material, the editors find 
that the type with the 
greatest reader approval. suggests 
that there readers 
than men. 
masculine audience should be involved in 
each story. 
appeal would, however, be suitable. 


meets 
This 


women 


emotional 
may be more 


However, some appeal to a 
Nothing with pure masculine 


Shorts are definitely the best entry to 
Redbook acceptance. This does not mean 
a new writer is barred from submitting 
longer material, if he has a striking theme 
and good style. All lengths up to 5,000 
words are good. The editors like 1,200- 
word short-shorts; also, the in-between 
lengths of 2,500, 3,500, and 4,000 words. 
Novelets run 10,000 to 12,000 words, but 
very few are now being used. The full- 
length novel is 45,000 words. This may be 
written specially, or may be cut from a 
book for which a new author has found a 
publisher. 

Redbook now has so little space for ar- 
ticles, that it prefers to assign material in 
the non-fiction field. All rates of payment 
are very good. Checks are on acceptance. 
Edwin Balmer, Editor. Address: 230 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

The pocket-size monthly, Your Life, is 
one of the good markets for articles up to 
2,500 words in length—anything dealing 
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with human relationships, human _prob- 
lems, and their solutions. Sometimes arti- 
cles are written by psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, or doctors, who have seen and aided 
in the solution of many similar problems. 
Sometimes the offered is that 
which a single man or woman has worked 
out for himself. This person may be well- 
known or not, just so the problem and its 
of help to other human 


solution 


solution may be 
beings. There are opportunities especially 
P} : 
in the fields of science and medicine and 
health now. The 
porting or research background to turn 
out acceptable articles, as all material must 
be thoroughly sound. It must not be merely 
“something out of one’s head.” 


writer needs some re- 


Sincere yet entertaining writing is de- 
manded for Your Life. Lengths may be 
anything from a short filler up to 2,500 
words. 1,500 words is good. Payment is at 
very good rates. And material is also con- 
sidered for the quarterlies Your Health 
and Life, and for Your Person- 
ality. Douglas E. Lurton edits these. Ad- 
dress: 354 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 


Woman’s 


The Ace Group of magazines has added 
to its office space by pushing out a few 
walls. A. A. Wyn has moved into an office 
which looks like a Hollywood version of an 
editor’s inner sanctum, with a view which 
sweeps the gilded towers of Manhattan. 
Rose Wyn has left her former crowded 
cubbyhole for an office done in the pale 
Her desk, as 
described by one of her love story writers, 
is “big enough for Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers to do a routine on!” She needs an 
enormous desk, with material for five maga- 
zines constantly being brought in. But 
somehow it never looks crowded. Mrs. Wyn 


green of new spring leaves. 


can’t bear to let writers wait an unnecessary 
day for a report or a check. 
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Here is a special report from Mrs. Wyn 
on her article requirements: 

“Secrets is an open market for articles 
from 500 to 1,500 words, and fillers from 
200 to 300 words, on all subjects relating 
to the personal lives of women today. We 
are interested specifically in articles on the 
subjects of courtship, marriage, personality, 
popularity, health, charm, beauty, home- 
making, children and the family. 

“Whatever the subject, the article must 
be sincerely handled, and helpful to the 
reader in living her life more successfully. 
It must reflect life as the girl and woman 
of today is living it. Avoid hackneyed sub- 
jects. We want fresh slants, interesting 
presentations, and new ideas that hit home 
with the general run of women readers be- 
tween 20 and 35 years of age. 

“Rates are from a cent and a half up 
mostly up, with payment on acceptance. 

“Before aiming their articles for Secrets, 
it would be a good idea for contributors to 
read the magazine and get acquainted with 
the type of material we are using. 

“Articles are also being used in our four 
love magazines: Love Fiction, Ten-Story 
Love, Complete Love, and Variety Lov: 
Stories. These articles should appeal to the 
younger and unmarried women.” 

Secrets has a continuing need for short 
first-person stories called the “Turning 
Point of My Life.” Each is a significant 
incident which changes the course of a 
person’s life, dramatically presented. 
Lengths from 750 to 1,200 words. Payment 
is $25. The regular shorts for Secrets from 
4,000 to 6,000 words, those under 6,000 
preferred. Specially needed is the 2,500 
words short-short. Payment on these lengths 
is up to two and a half cents per word, on 
acceptance. 

Rose Wyn’s four love magazines “want 
the kind of love stories they have become 
known for—strong, dramatic, fast-moving, 
full of action, with plenty of emotional tone 
and appeal. She finds especially useful at 
the present time novelets of from 7,000 to 
8,000 words. Stories of from 4,000 to 5,000 
words are always in demand here, and 
shorts of from 2,000 to 3,500 words are 
especially good for this market.” Payment 
for the love stories begins at a cent a word, 
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on acceptance. All the magazines use short 
love poems. Address: 67 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. 18. 


NEW publications, these days, are small. 

Eldorado is a new monthly in digest 
format, which publishes “the best of foreign 
literature in English translation.” Salvatore 
Viola is the editor. He works in a large 
office at 225 Lafayette Street, N. Y. 12, 
almost every inch of which is filled with 
books in dozens of different languages, most 
of them in the paper bindings of foreign 
Much of the material in Eldorado 
has already appeared in translation, either 
in England or this country. But a very 
limited number of pieces are translated for 
each Here is the special need—for 
translators. Those interested should write 
the editor. Payment is at the usual 
translation rate—about sixty cents per hun- 
dred words. Do not submit translations, as 
there is practically no market for anything 
not selected by the staff. It looks like a 
magazine to interest many readers, special- 
izing in material on literature, art, music. 
It sells mostly by subscription; 25 cents a 
copy, $3 a year. 

Free World, formerly at 8 West 40th 
Street, has moved. Along with the Free 
World Association, this magazine has taken 
up quarters in the lovely old building on 
Bleeker Street once familiar as Mori’s res- 
taurant. The painters were busy laying 
ghosts the day I climbed the lengthy flights 
of stairs to the top floor. An enormously 
high raftered ceiling dwarfs the editorial 
desks. And the windows stare out over 
Greenwich Village. 


presses. 


issue. 


to 


But there is no change in the magazine, 
Free World, or in its needs. Louis Dolivet 
is International editor; Stanley Young is 
American editor. Writers must be au- 
thorities in their fields. And all articles 
must deal with international aspects of po- 
litical, economical, or sociological affairs. 
Lengths run from 2,500 to 3,500 words. 
Payment is a flat rate of $30, on publica- 
tion. Address: 144 Bleeker Street, N. Y 3. 

Home and Food, formerly located in the 
same Offices as Phillip Andrews’ air maga- 
zines at 545 Fifth Avenue, has changed its 
name, address, editor, and policy. About 
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all that is the same is the slick-paper layout. 


This magazine is now known as Good Food 
Magazine. It is located at 19 West 44th 
Street, N. Y. 18. The editor now is Flora 
Sands Carlan, who was formerly connected 
with the magazine. The copy is now to be 
very much down to earth, chosen to appeal 
to the general woman of America, Only 
one piece of fiction per month is used, 
mostly obtained from agents. And practi- 
cally all the rest is assigned. $50 is paid for 
fiction. But there’s very little market. 

Mary Rollins has been appointed editor- 
in-chief of Hillman’s Women’s Group, 
which includes Real Story and Real Ro- 
mances. These magazines continue as ex- 
cellent markets for the new-type confession 
story. Lengths run about 10,000 words for 
novelets and up to 6,500 words for shorts. 
Novels, which run 18,000 words, are writ- 
ten to order. Payment is two and a half 
cents per word on acceptance. No poetry 
is used now. Address: 1476 Broadway, 
New York 18. 

Bill Manners edits Hillman’s novels of 
the month: mystery, Western, thriller, de- 
tective, adventure, which sell for a quarter 
each. No original manuscripts are consid- 
ered, all books being obtained from the 
original publishers. 

The Dial Press, book publishers, have 
moved to 461 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 
Formerly, they were located at 432 Fourth 
Avenue. 

Much material for The American Home 
is staff prepared, but the editors tell me 
that they do buy considerable from outside 
writers, both in ideas and finished articles. 
This is a service magazine for the home- 
maker of average means. Material must be 
keyed to the times and should be practical. 
Also, it must be written as if boiled down 
to essentials. Subject matter may concern 
the equipping, running, or beautifying of 
a home and its surroundings, or pertain to 
family conduct. Pictures are desirable, 
though not always essential as in the case 
of an inspirational article. Editors are glad 
to consider either a completed manuscript 
or a query accompanied by an outline or 
summary. Payment is on acceptance, ac- 
cording to the article and its value to the 
magazine, usually between $25 and $75. 
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Ideas are also bought at $5 each. Mrs. Jean 
Austin is the editor. Address: 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22. 


HE Macfadden true-detective pubhica- 

tions Master Detective and True Detec- 
tive now use similar material, with no spe- 
cial differentiation as to type. Fact-detective 
cases may be written either with or with- 
out an official by-line. The greatest need 
is for murder mysteries written with strong 
suspense. Lengths run 2,000 to 7,000 words. 
The market is also open for articles on 
crime subjects, profiles on people connected 
with law enforcement (4,000 to 6.000 
words), and various sorts of short material 
for which it is best to study the magazines. 
These include silhouettes of 300 words with 
one photo, spotlight crime news items (200 
word maximum). Fast reports are prom- 
ised. Payment starts at 2 cents per word 
and averages 3 cents. Photographs from $1 
to $5 each. John Shuttleworth is the editor. 
Address: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. 


The Macfadden fan magazines are up 
one floor. An “Idea Bank” for employees 
stands in the hall opposite the elevators. You 
feel as if you are seeing a little of what goes 
on behind scenes. Here you will find the 
office of Helen Gilmore, editor of Photo- 
play-Movie Mirror. Like all movie publi- 
cations, most of the material comes from 
authorized Hollywood writers. But there 
is always an opening for someone who can 
get news stories on the stars or personal 
anecdotal sketches with pictures. Some ar- 
ticles are by-lined; others are straight in- 
terviews. Very occasionally a fictionization 
is used. Two and three-part serials are also 
used, These are special fictionizations, mak- 
ing use of Hollywood characters. Rates of 
payment are good, at flat rates. Address: 


205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


s Glamour likes material which is fresh, 
amusing, and new, and which is slanted 
toward the working girl of 18 to 25 years. 
The market is very limited. No fiction is 
wanted now. Articles must be short, pithy. 
Picture articles are good, especially those 
which concern young women in defense 
industries or their wartime activities. Fea- 
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ture articles may be on personalities, travel, 
anything to interest the age group. Rates 
depend on the importance and the interest 
of the subject. Payment on acceptance. 
Elizabeth Penrose is editor; Jane Maxwell 
Smith feature editor. Address: 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, N. Y. 17. (Conde Nast) 

The Hardy-Kelly Group includes five 
pocket-size cartoon and joke magazines, 
and one in larger format. Smiles is to ap- 
pear in standard flat format with the sum- 
mer issue. It will then use more cartoons 
per issue than any other magazine in the 
world, says its editor, Harold Hersey. Also, 
please note that on this one magazine out 
of the group, the basic rate of payment has 
been raised to $5 per cartoon. On the five 
small magazines the basic rate is $3. Ad- 
dress: 215 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 3. 

Band Leaders, the fan magazine for 
lovers of popular bands, has a fast growing 
circulation—or as fast as wartime paper 
restrictions will allow. The one open- 
market feature is a need for candid camera 
shots of band leaders, instrumentalists, vo- 
calists, either professional or non-profes- 
sional—and especially college. The maga- 
zine is quarterly. Pays $3 to $5 per picture. 
Harold Hersey also edits this. Address: 215 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 3. 

American Championship Crosswords has 
replaced Victory Crosswords, as one of the 
Hardy-Kelly group. Walter H. Holze edits 
the crossword puzzle magazines. Address: 
215 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3. 

Scientific American Magazine is buying 
practically nothing from free-lance writers, 
according to A. P. Peck, its magazine edi- 
tor. The publication has a very large staff 


of editors and contributing experts. Ad- 
dress: 24 West 40th Street, New York 18. 


HE Thrilling Group of pulps is always 

an open market for short stories in all 
fields. Many of the long novels are written 
to order. However, the editors are glad to 
see good novels from writers who are not 
selling there regularly. Better consult the 
editors first about your ideas. Leo Mar- 


gulies is editorial director of the group. 
Address: 10 East 40th Street, New York 
16. 


APRIL, 
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The Phillip Andrews Publishing Com- 
pany uses three magazine titles, but has 
two separate publications: Air News and 
Air Tech. The third title, Air Executive, 
is incorporated into Air News; and it does 
not buy material from outside writers. 

Air News gives general news of the avia- 
tion world told in pictures, graphs, and 
maps ina dramatic, visual form with terse 
photo-journalism. It is edited for the gen- 
eral public. Articles may be on any phase 
of aviation; everything factual. Submit an 
outline first. Payment is on publication; 
$25 for articles under 800 words; $50 for 
those to 1500 words; maximum rate $100 
for maximum length of 3,000 words. If the 
author has illustrations suitable for use, $5 
is paid for each used. Paul Andrews is 
managing editor. Address: 545 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. 

Air Tech uses only articles on the repair, 
maintenance, servicing of aircraft and 
parts. These may apply to special condi- 
tions in any theater of the war. The writ- 
ing is specialized, not technical. Query first 
about your subject. Lengths on how-to-do 
articles run from 500 to 3,000 words. This 
is a market only for specialists. Pay runs up 
to 3 cents per word. Paul Andrews is 
managing editor. Address: 545 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. 

Some new additions have been made to 
the staffs of these publications. Robert E. 
Frazier is now radio and electronics editor 
of Air Tech and associate on Air News. He 
was formerly on Electronics Magazine and 
Popular Science; also with the Navy Bureau 
of Ordnance, U. S. Maritime Commission, 
and Gulf Shipbuilding Corp: . . . Madeleine 
A. Bugnon is associate editor on Air. Tech. 
She served in the WAC as a Corporal, 
and previously was on the staff of Aero 
Digest. . Gerard Nistal has joined the 
technical advisory staff of Air Tech and 
Air News. He’s had years of experience 
with both the Army and Navy Air Forces. 

. No wonder the editors call these maga- 
zines markets for specialists! 

The test of acceptable material for 
Parents’ Magazine is—Can the parent ap- 
ply something in it to his own child or to 
his child in the future? Treatment should 
not be too personalized, since facts must 
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have very wide application to parents all 
over the country. Nor merely inspirational. 
All material must be scientifically correct 
and acceptable. It is to an 
idea in outline first, to avoid subject matter 
already handled. Full length articles run 
2,500 to 3,000 words; shorter ones 1,000 
to 1,500. Payment depends on the author- 
ity of the writer, interest of subject, and 
importance. About $50 for the longer arti- 
cles and $25 to $35 for the shorter 
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ones 
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Checks are on acceptance. Mrs. Clara 
Savage Littledale is editor. Address: 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine uses 
some original material, but it must be of 
high literary quality. $100 is the usual 
price for original stories of 5,000 to 6,000 
word length; $25 for very brief short-shorts. 
$50 is the rate for reprints. Checks on ac- 
ceptance. Address: 


New York 22. 


570 Lexington Avenue, 


BOSTON MARKET LETTER 


By MARION HUTCHINSON 


This is the tenth annual BOSTON MAR- 
KET LETTER. Boston publishing houses 
show some definite marks of war rationing, 
of paper shortages, but are weathering these 


restrictions well. It’s more important than 
ever to “study these magazines’—and to 
“know” their specialized lines before sending 


manuscripts to Boston. 


HE Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington 

Street. This magazine remains in 

smart, stream-lined format and is 
highly up-to-date with reports on War and 
European fronts. Requirements are for 
fiction and articles, of highly distinguished 
quality, up to about 500 words. Novels are 
usually published in 4 or 5 installments. 
“Quality articles should follow through; 
that is, present a human interest or timely 
national problem and develop it to its solu- 
tion.” There is a limited market for essays 
on current topics and these must be very 
well written. Verse is used rarely. Many 
new writers began careers by sending brief 
essays or short articles to Atlantic. First, 
know the magazine. Edward Weeks, known 
to radio listeners for his scholarly book re- 
views, remains as Editor. 


The Post, Washington Street. 
This daily newspaper continues with its 
weekly contest for 1000-word short stories, 
written almost exclusively by women. 
Stories are published each day. Ten dollars 
given for best story of week; $5 for the 
next best down to $2 for the stories pub- 


Boston 


lished. Follow the Post for a month or so 
for style and slant. 


JUVENILE 


Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston Street. 
Clayton Holt Ernst, Editor. This magazine 
for boys is over twenty years old. It is 
printed at Louisville, Ky., with editorial 
offices in Boston. It is a monthly, Try this 
magazine only if you are experienced writ- 
ing about boys and know the teen-age 
mind. Accepts short stories on action topics, 
and humor, which must be timely. Lengths: 
1,500 to 4,000; serials 20,000 to 40,000, 
with two-part stories 6,000 to 8,000; arti- 
cles on sports, aviation, war topics, and 
other boy interests with good photos; these 
articles 500 to 2000. No poetry; no ma- 
terial for small children. Pays 1c a word 
or more on acceptance. Not published 
January and August. Know this book, for 
at least three issues, before sending manu- 
scripts. 


Advance, Congregational publication, 16 
Beacon Street, now being published in New 


York. Editor, John R. Scotford. 


Christian Leader, Universalist adult pub- 
lication, 16 Beacon Street. John Van 
Schaick, Jr., Editor. This is a semi-month- 
ly; uses articles about 1500 words, some on 
religious aspects of war. Advise you query. 


Christian Register. Unitarian adult pub- 
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Street. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, editor. This publication has 
been produced for nearly 125 years, it’s 
monthly and strictly Unitarian and liberal. 
Paper shows effects of war—similar to pulp 
this year—but book is well illustrated. Cur- 
rent events with religious slant. Query be- 
fore attempting submissions. 


lication, 25 Beacon 


Christian Science Monitor, this is a na- 
tional newspaper with an interesting and 
highly valued magazine section; space is 
limited but there much fine writing 
shown here. Study carefully for slant and 
style. Accepts occasional feature articles on 
sound current events topics. Not necessary 
to be a scientist. There must be no sensa- 
tionalism and style is good and rather 
literary. (Also issued are: Christian Science 
Journal, Christian Science Sentinel which 
contain material submitted only by Chris- 
tian Scientists) . 


The Church Militant, 1 Joy Street. Edi- 
tor, Right Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. Pub- 
lished monthly, except July, August, and 
September, by the Bishop and Council of 
the Diocese of Massachusetts. Episcopal; 
very limited and specialized. Send no un- 
solicited material. 


is 


CLASS 


American Cookery, formerly the “Boston 
Cooking School Magazine,” is published 
by the Whitney Publishing Company, New 
York, with editorial offices at 110 Arlington 
Street, Boston. Sally Larkin is Food Editor 
and Dorothy S. Towle is Managing Editor. 
This is a trade magazine for home econo- 
mists and teachers. It is published ten times 
each year. It asks for articles on cookery, 
preferably under 1800 words and scientific 
articles on nutrition. Illustrations, especial- 
ly cartoons and photographs. The usual 
rate of payment is lc a word on publica- 
tion. 


Apothecary, this is the publication for 
druggists. Published at 4 Park Street. 
“Apothecary covers the retail drug trade in 
New England and is the official organ of 
all New England State Pharmaceutical As- 
sociations.” This paper buys free-lance ma- 
terial only rarely, then only on unusual 
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ideas for successful promotion and all ma- 
terial must be related directly to the drug 
field. 


Northeastern Poultrymen, also published 
at 4 Park Street, with Mrs. M. C. Dowe, 
Publisher. This book is issued the 15th of 
each month. It is of high interest to poul- 
trymen from Maine to Virginia and ac- 
cepts only sound factual brief articles. It 
is highly timely at the moment with articles 
on the export trade among others; there 
is a guest editorial board composed of rep- 
resentatives of leading agricultural colleges 
and from well-known leaders in the poultry 
business. 

Our Dumb Animals, at 180 Longwood 
Avenue. This is the official publication of 
Massachusetts Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and of the American 
Humane Education Society. It is highly 
specialized and is a monthly. Short in- 
formative articles considered; good animal 
photos and wild-life photos. Will consider 
an occasional short story featuring animals. 
Return postage must be sent with all manu- 
scripts. Please study this magazine care- 


fully. W. A. Swallow, Editor. 


Journal of Education, 6 Park Street. This 
is published twice monthly from September 
through June. Anson W. Belding, Editor. 
Has always offered a very limited market 
for articles by teachers or educators in that 
profession. Study the book. 


American Photography, from 353 New- 
bury Street, is published by the American 
Photographic Publishing Company. It is a 
monthly and highly technical journal for 
professional photographers and advanced 
amateurs. Articles mostly on photo tech- 


nique. 


New England Quarterly, is published on 
an average of four times a year by the 
Plimpton Press. “This magazine deals only 
with articles of an expository nature having 
some immediate bearing upon New Eng- 
land history, culture and literature.” Its 
practical value for writers would be prac- 
tice for those who plan to produce high 
quality literary prose. 
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SPORTS JOURNALS 

HUNTING and Fishing comes from 275 

Newbury St. Right now they’re mostly 
interested in a limited supply of spring 
sport articles dealing with early-season fish- 
ing and 
verse; good 
cartoons; articles not over 2500 with 2000 
preferred. Also interested in short-shorts 
from 1000-1500 and cartoons from roughs. 
Pays on publication. 


conversation; some humorous 


outdoor sports photos and 


Among specialized sports journals are 
Ski Bulletin, published October, November, 
December, and weekly from December to 
April. It is for sport and ski fans only. 
Another of like calibre is pub- 
lished by the United States Figure Skating 
organization to 


Skating 
Association, an amateur 
promote figure skating not run for a profit. 
Length of material preferred is anything 
between 700 and 2000 words. There is an- 
other known as The Swimmer, put out by 
the Hyde Publishing Corporation, 36 Pros- 
pect Street, Cambridge. This is the official 
publication of college swimming coaches 
association. 
TRADE 

Each of the following trade journals is 
The books listed here 
are often representative of others in the 
same field. I try to list only those which 
the 
accepted free-lance material. 


American Wool and C 
from 530 Atlantic Avenue, 
Frank P. Bennett Company. 
ly which circulates to mill super- 
intendents, and cotton, 
wool, rayon and hosiery markets. Best to es- 
tablish contact before attempting this field. 


The Coal Herald Stoker and Air Con- 
ditioner, is issued by the Coal Herald Pub- 
lishing Company from 141 Milk Street, 
with Herbert S. Austin as Editor. It 
ers the coal-burning market on a national 
basis with special emphasis on North At- 
lantic States. This publication attempts to 
interest solid-fuel dealers in 
bituminous, coke, briquettes, stokers, and 
in air conditioning equipment. Style is 
very concise; covers a wide field in fewest 
possible words; pays by the newspaper 


highly specialized. 


have, in past or in current months, 
tton Reporter. 
published by 
This is a week- 
owners, 


carries briefs on 


““COV- 


anthracite, 


DIGEST 


column. Welcomes contributions from ex- 
perts who know the coal and heating fields, 
but usually buys very little and only good 
items missed by staff. 

Fibre from 465 Main Street, 
Cambridge. This is a publication put out 
by Wade Publishing Company. This pre- 


and Fabric, 


sents practical articles on wool, cotton, 
silk; brief pro- 
200 to It is ad- 
dressed to mill supervisors to promote better 


rayon, and sketches on 


cesses about 500 words. 
manufacturing. Pays on publication. Pub- 
lished every Saturday with Joseph N. Pa- 
radis as Editor. 

Furniture Manufacturer, 260 Tremont 
Street. Editorial Director U. Edward Bor- 
ges. This is an illustrated monthly which 
accepts articles relating to the manufacture 
of furniture; also actual experiences on 
phases of producing merchandise items of 
wood; Ic to 1%c per word on_publica- 
tion; 50c and up for photos. 


SHOE TRADE JOURNALS 


NE of the leading industries in Boston, 
Lynn, and surrounding cities has been 

the manufacture of shoes. The shoe trade 
except for the produc- 
and editors 


is rather unsettled 
tion of Army and Navy shoes) 
while more hopeful than last year were not 
too certain of continuance due to paper 
shortages, manpower shortages, etc. 

American Shoemaking is an old book 
from 683 Atlantic Avenue and is put out 
by the Shoe Trades Publishing Company. 
This journal presents brief technical arti- 
cles pertaining to shoemaking; pays on 
publication. (These publishers are shoe- 
experts; they put out Directories of Shoe 
Manufacturers and have Shoe 
Factory Buyers Guide). 

The Leather Manufacturer, also from 
683 Atlantic Avenue, uses articles pertain- 
ing to tanning and finishing of leathers. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, at 210 Lin- 
coln Street, with Fred M. Moynihan as 
Editor, is published every Saturday and is 
a technical magazine for shoe manufactur- 
ing and the tanning trade. It’s in its 87th 
year, and shows up-to-date articles with 
many on for and shoe 
rationing pointers. 


issued a 


shoes servicemen 
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Creative Footwear, also from 210 Lin- 
coln Street, is put out by the above firm, 
Brown, Lockwood & Davenport. This stylish 
book goes to shoe retailers, to keep them 
posted in advance style and merchandise 
information. . 

Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer, ab- 
sorbed by the Master Shoe Rebuilder and 
removed to 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York; also Crispin was absorbed by Shoe 
Manufacturing and removed to the New 
York address, along with the Shoe Buyer. 

New England Trade Journals. Each year 
I have made a partial listing, more or less 
suggestive of other books, showing trade 
journals which cover the six New England 
states, from Maine to Rhode Island with 
a few important ones covering Massachu- 
setts. I suggest them only to experienced 
free-lance writers or editorial writers fami- 
liar with the various fields. There is not 
much free-lance material published and 
each book demands knowledge of its par- 
ticular subject. 

Among these books are: New England 
Printer and Publisher from 74 India Street. 
This is a journal exclusively for New Eng- 
land craftsmen with notes on Who’s Who 
in the trade. New England Electrical News 
comes from 475 Main Street in Cambridge; 
New England Grocery and Market is a 
bright book from 131 State Street in Boston 
and is the publication of the N. E. Whole- 
sale Food Distributors’ Association. An- 
other journal with obviously limited circu- 
lation is the New England Purchaser, which 
goes to purchasing agents in industrial 
plants. There are also: Yankee Plumber 
from 475 Main Street and a sea-going pub- 
lication known as the New England Yacht- 
man. Among other trade journals is the 
Textile Review from 161 Summer Street 
which circulates to the mill trade and Jn- 
dustry, issued in the interests of Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 


ATLANTIC Monthly Press, 8 Arlington 
Street. This is a “quality” book house, 
outstanding in the national field. Book- 
length manuscripts fiction and non-fiction 
of high literary quality only are considered. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St. 


This is a good house which considers book- 
length manuscripts of fiction and non-fic- 
tion, crime, mystery, adventure or Westerns. 
Chief interest is in adult full-length narra- 
tives of human interest and fiction. Each 
year Houghton Mifflin offers its annual 
Literary Fellowship awards to promising 
writers in need of financial assistance. Best 
length for novels 50,000 to 150,000; for 
juveniles 40,000 to 70,000. 

Little, Brown G Company, 34 Beacon 
Street. This house considers full-length 
novels; autobiographies, biographies, almost 
any type of non-fiction, also juveniles, Send 
no poetry nor collections of short stories. 
Also produces high school and college text- 
books, reference and travel books. Usual 
terms of payment. 

Page, L. C. & Company, 53 Beacon 
Street. This is a book house which pub- 
lishes novels usually of 60,000 words and 
up; mystery, Westerns, historical romances, 
fiction with sound moral or uplift back- 
grounds. Juveniles fall into these classes: 
8-11, 20,000 words and up; 12-16, 50,000 
words and up. Must have strong educa- 
tional and library appeal. They’ll also con- 
sider non-fiction 50,000 words and longer, 
covering all subjects with a strong promo- 
tional appeal which can often be sold 
through direct mail channels. No poetry, 
no plays, short stories, essays or textbooks. 
Royalty or outright purchase. 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, 116 Newbury 
Street. Publishes mostly greeting cards. 
Ralph T. Hale of 3 Joy Street, formerly 
with the above concern was interested in 
reading fiction manuscripts. 

Heath, D. C. & Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue. Interested in non-fiction and is 
now making a specialty of publishing col- 
lege and school textbooks. 

Harvard University Press, Harvard 
Square in Cambridge. This press produces 
only scholarly and technical works, much 
of which is written by professors or scholars 
in various American universities. Does not 
accept work from unknown writers. 

Gin & Company, Slater Office Building. 
Interested in ‘textbooks only for school; 
primary, elementary, and high school use. 

Financial Publishing Company, 9 New- 
bury Street. This house publishes tables 
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for investment dealers and books; it’s a very 
specialized field. Would need the unusual 
writer who knows finance. 

Allyn @ Bacon, 50 Beacon Street. Text- 
books only; 10% royalty on wholesale price. 

Among religious presses are: American 
Baptist Publishing Company which puts out 
volumes in its specialized field; this has 
also been known as the Judson Press at 602 
Tremont Temple. There is also the Beacon 
Press, 31 Beacon Street (Unitarian Associ- 
ation) which presents books on religious 
subjects, religious education, and liberal 
education. 

PLAYS 


Walter H. Baker, 178 Tremont Street, 
remains the leading market for dramatic 
material. They “will read full-length play 
scripts which may be submitted or any spe- 
cial type of books about plays.” Bakers 
always suggests that you get a group of 
would-be Barrymores together and act out 
your stuff first, then polish; plays will be 
read without this required performance 
when necessary. Farces, comedies, mys- 
teries always are considered first; one-act 
plays are usually overstocked. 

Poet Lore, from 32 Winchester Street. 
This is a scholarly and highly literary work; 
issues translations of world literature and 
dramas in “free” verse. -No casual bits of 
verse, please. 

RADIO 

There is a limited encouragement for 
writers of radio scripts. A few of the sta- 
tions say that they buy free-lance material, 
but this is very spasmodic. The Yankee 
Network, at 21 Brookline Avenue, covers 
21 New England cities. 

Sir: 

So would I—like to contact a serious and 
working group of writers at Raleigh. I was one 
of such a group meeting weekly in Asheville. We 
found it stimulating and helpful. All but one of 
us were amateurs. One newspaper man (play- 
wright and detective story writer), two doctors, 
a school teacher, and several ‘homemakers’, one, 
yours truly, formed the nucleus of our group. 
The teacher sold her first story with the help of 
group criticism, and has since sold several others. 

I can be contacted by phone or letter. Am in 
the book. 


Wretta P. Overine, 
Route 4, Raleigh, N. C. 


WRITER’S 


DicEstT 


The following notes on syndicates sup- 
plement the list in the February issue of 
WRITER’s DIGEST: 


McNaught Syndicate, Inc., has closed 
its office at Greenwich, Conn. The entire 


‘staff is now located in New York at 60 


East 42nd Street, New York 17. According 
to information from the editor, Mildred 
M. Bellah, material is obtained from regu- 
lar sources and because of conditions in 
the newspaper field at the present time, 
it is unlikely that any new features will 
be considered until after the war. 

Keystone Features, Inc., 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 19, is the successor to 
Lincoln Newspaper Features, Inc., of the 
same address. This syndicate is interested 
only in comic strips and news photos for 
the duration of the war. Payment is on the 
percentage basis. William A. Spilo is man- 
aging editor. 

Chicago Times Syndicate, 211 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, uses only 
features with daily or Sunday continuity. 
The market for new features is sharply cur- 
tailed for the duration. No fiction is wanted 
at present. Reports are made in two or 
three weeks. Payment is on either contract 
or royalty basis. Russ Stewart is editor. 


Transradio News Features, Inc., 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, is in the 
market for new and original feature ideas 
for newspaper publication, preferably the 
shorter features with a top limit of 750 
words. There are no limits on subject mat- 
ter. But we are not interested at the mo- 
ment in comic strips or features involving 
We prefer fea- 
tures of 200 to 300 words. Payment is on 
a per-word basis or where syndication is in- 
volved, a percentage of new revenue. Her- 
bert Moore, president; Dixon Stewart, edi- 
tor. 


illustrations or photos. 


Associated Editors, formerly located at 
1341 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been discontinued. Its 
editor, W. Boyce Morgan, informs me that 
its features have been taken over by NEA 
Service, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NOTATION ON MY HEART 





By ALBERT DE PINA 


T WAS a very hot noon, that memor- 

able day in March, 1942. I stood on 

the pebbly California beach and gazed 
through the hint of mirage in the air at 
the blue serenity of the Pacific and the 
enormous clouds that sail forever restlessly 
above it. Inside the white envelope in my 
hand was an order that consigned me with 
casual coldness to a new adventure—per- 
haps my last one. 

But I was long past thirty—the age when 
youth no longer seems unending, and when 
the transitory adventures of the heart be- 
gin to pall—and this new horizon that 
suddenly had opened before my dazed eyes, 
belonged to youth. 

I was inducted. And once more began 
that inevitable military routine I had pre- 
viously experienced in 1917. I remembered 
with what painstaking detail I had de- 
scribed it in the WriTER’s Dicest of 1939 
and the editor’s title of “God Help You!” 
She said,’ which he took from the end of 
the piece. It was like reliving again the ad- 
ventures of my earlier life, as I went about 
my duties with a curious sense of detach- 
ment. 

For I belonged to another generation, 
to the era that sang “Over There,” and 
“Tipperary,” and flew Spads with a vast 
optimism in that other, earlier war that in 
perspective seems but a trivial rehearsal of 
this one. 

I suppose that all of us live a little in 
the past, and perhaps I had never stopped 
really being a soldier, for the relationship, 
the oneness that exists between Service men, 
has a vastly deeper meaning than comrade- 
ship and once known is forever imbedded 
in the heart. And just as in the last war it 
came to the rescue of my extreme youth— 
so in this one it helped me over in my 
middle age. 

For in those years of uncertain peace 





and depression and all the turbulent social 
changes that make the mosaic of our lives 
since 1918, some of that resiliency I’d had 
was gone. And there was a spectre in my 
heart, an icy fear of ridicule—of being in- 
adequate to the task, now that I was in, 
and of having to be given those gentler 
tasks that silently and considerately are pro- 
vided for some. But I am not going to tell 
you the tribulations of a veteran nearing 
forty, surrounded by that vanishing treasure 
that is Youth. 

Rather I want to tell you of that other, 
inner man—the “Writer,” who confronted 
with the sweeping torrent of a new way of 
life, had to hang on to a slender bridge of 
words—his only contact with that world 
he had built on the solid foundation of 
hunger, and sweat and faith. Perhaps more 
stubborness than more faith than 
idealism, and more hunger than anything 
else! 


sweat, 


I was one of those people who gamble 
their lives because they have fallen in love 
with an idea, and who hurl themselves 
with an astonishing obstinacy against the 
faintly contemptuous indifference of the 
literary world, long before they manage to 
establish some measure of harmony be- 
tween the claims of their art, their dreams, 
and the economic exigencies of daily living. 
I had wanted to be a writer. That is why 
my grandmother on hearing it, had ex- 
claimed, “God Help You!” No one will 
ever know how many tragedies I lived, nor 
how many times I died with the death 
of my endless manuscripts. But eventually, 
some measure of the meaning of what it 
was to “write” at last became part of me. 

For many years, I, like myriad others, 
had read the best and the worst I could lay 
hands on, thinking that when I had en- 
joyed the authors’ style, and had distilled 
their technique and meaning, that I had 
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extracted the very essence of their secret, 
missing (with tragic blindness) that deeper 
notation of the heart which is the raison 
d’etre in literature. But sometimes, that 
which cannot be learned by study, becomes 
part of us through sheer living. 

And one morning I opened with trem- 
bling hands a thin, chaste envelope that 
contained a letter and a check. It was 
Scribner’s, the old quality magazine that 
gave me my first I had by 
then, in the very delirium of my desire, 
become almost superstitious; I watched the 
most propicious days of the month to send 
my offerings; I wrote under the first name 
of “Robert” which is my middle name, on 
the advice of a numerologist—finally, like 
the chief character in a great novel, I had 
a strange sense of having antagonized God 
by too much prayer! And now at last I 
had been rewarded. We will draw a veil 
over the months of heartbreak and failure 
that followed that check. But for some 
miracle I have never been able to under- 
stand, the earnestly pedantic message in my 
“Refuge of Reason” appeared in the hal- 
lowed pages of the Atlantic Monthly. 

And then came the memorable day when 
I sold an article to the Post. It was sent 
from another land where I had gone in 
search of local and from which I 
came with a new perspective, a new and 
greater love for my own. 

Then K.F.W.B., the Warner Brothers’ 
Station gave me a chance and 
broadcast a daily story from life, for six 
months, and Writer’s Dicest published 
my brief autobiography in its pages. I no 
longer received rejection slips, but long, 
helpful letters from the editors. Fulton 
Oursler (I still have his letter) practically 
apologized for not taking a_ short-short 
which sold later to another magazine for a 
fabulous figure, and Curtis Brown, Ltd., 
agreed to represent me. I began to sell 
consistently, and to receive those intimate 
little notes from the editors (like the one 
from Kenneth White on a that 
reads: “Bought up for Summer on serials. 
If this novel hasn’t found a home come 
Fall, give me another look see.”) But I still 
had not achieved that harmony I 
tioned in an earlier paragraph that is so 
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essential to writing! The old, the ecstatic 
joy in creating was gone. A story, an arti- 
cle, even a novel was tainted with the 
prosaic malady of routine. I no longer 
wrote from the heart, but from that knowIl- 
edge of technique, that may make “good 
reading” but fails to lay claims to the 
memory of the reader. 

And then I was inducted, and I could 
write no longer! 

What is so precious as that which we 
have lost! I shall always remember those 
drab and burning days under a blazing sun 
in Utah, drilling in a cloud of gray dust, 
behind which the drill sergeant was a dis- 
embodied voice. The frigid desert nights 
with skies ablaze with fiery roses, and the 
nostalgic echoes of a far-off radio ondulat- 
ing the notes of a forgotten song. And the 
mind filled with plots and ideas that died 
with the coming of the desert dawn. 

And then came Chanute Field, Illinois, 
for further training. Basic was over, and a 
far more serious business lay before our 
wondering group. The magnificent brick 
barracks to which we were assigned, seemed 
partial after the makeshift wooden struc- 
tures in Utah: the hot water was a luxury 
after weeks of shaving and bathing in ice- 
cold mountain water. But best of all, the 
daily dust storm that had been the bane 
of our lives were left behind! We worked 
like beavers, for to fail in school was a 
disgrace which called for a year at general 
duty, and each one of us strove to outdo the 
rest. And I, I had perhaps the greatest 
prod of all—my fear of not being able to 
keep up because of my age. I shall never 
forget my silent and profound pride when 
IT was named Student Commander. It was 
a little thing, merely an honorary rank. But 
it was I who drilled those three-hundred 
and eighty men, and I who made final 
inspection after they went to bed. 

All the silent aches and pains, the breath- 
moments when I feared I couldn't 
go any further, were compensated by that 
slight and simple honor. I think a measure 
of my youth returned, a greater joy in liv- 
ing, as the weeks lengthened into months 
and I didn’t fail. And then it was all over 
-graduation day arrived. A group were 
sent back to Utah, and my heart constricted 
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with fear lest I be included in that group. 
I wanted to go east, to Washington, D. C., 
to New York, and perhaps to the greater 
adventure that lay beyond. And _ that 
Guardian Angel that has always intervened 
in my favor during the difficult moments 
of my life, must have helped me, for I was 
sent alone, in a compartment of my own to 
the east coast on a special assignment. I 
arrived in Washington, D. C., and was as- 
signed to an outfit going almost immedi- 
ately overseas. 

It was during the weeks we waited for 
the final hour, when we were innoculated 
against every manner of disease, that the 
dam overflowed, and I began to write again. 
I knew none of the things I wrote could 
see publication, for articles or fiction writ- 
ten by servicemen must be censored, and 
I had no intention of submitting my manu- 
scripts to the tender mercies of the Censor- 
ship Boards. Regardless of how tired I 
was, I wrote at least three hours a day. 

Once again I was writing from the heart. 

For just as “resignation” is a word in- 
sufficient to describe the psychic exhaustion 
of a wounded soldier, who contemplates 
with indifference the nearness of death. So 
is “exaltation” inadequate to convey the 
spiritual change that came over me when 
all the debris of time and circumstance had 
been removed by this last adventure of all. 
It was as if a veil had been removed from 
my eyes, and I could see revealed that 
deep, that fundamental purpose of all life, 
which we so often forget, or perhaps never 
know. And for the first time, in a slow 
and stumbling way, I tried to put down on 
paper those thoughts and that understand- 
ing that it had taken a second world war 
to make part of me. They will appear in 
a novel to be published soon, and which 
with a new humility I give them to the 
world, those thoughts and ideas that made 
me see life in other terms. 

Eventually the time came to sail. It was 
not so much different from that earlier 
journey of over two decades ago, when we 
had crossed the Atlantic en route to Britain. 
Strange! How history repeats itself! It was 
England again, but this time there was no 
crossing of the Channel into France. In- 
stead. the North African adventure began, 


and I found myself in the crew of a B-25. 
I remember gazing at the tiers of stars 
that glittered in the heavens. All during 
the hours of that fateful night, the skies 
had been peopled with the singing of these 
constellations. But there were none to hear 
it, for suddenly the very air around us 
seemed to spew traceries of fire, and each 
one of us to our last tiny nerve in our 
hearts had to concentrate on the immediate 
job. The fear I felt then was like an echo 
of another war. 

It is so difficult to bring courage to the 
daily routine of our lives and loves—some 
times so unnecessary—that when con- 
fronted with the inescapable necessity of 
it in war, we are paralyzed. But there is 
something within us that in times of great 
stress seems to come to life, to look calmly 
out of our dazed eyes, and quietly takes 
command. It was not my hand that 
worked that .50 Cal. Gun. . . . surely they 
couldn’t have been my eyes! 

But there is a happier side. Of the thou- 
sands of persons we meet in a lifetime, so 
pitifully few become our friends. But in 
war, friendship among servicemen becomes 
a matrix, often inarticulate—never in- 
sincere. 

We now had B-25’s and B-26’s and 
P-38’s and Spitfires instead of Spads and 
Nieuports and Hispano-Suiza’s as in the 
last war. But otherwise, the traditions of 
the service were the same. And human na- 
ture had not changed. Even the desert had 
its benign moods. Although since Cleopa- 
tra became drifting dust, the houris of the 
desert must have lost their glamour, and 
one would rather avert one’s mind from 
the gentler practices of the Arabs in war, 
on our side. 

But I would not trade one moment near 
the stratosphere, with a carpet of clouds 
at your feet and the frosty brilliance of the 
stars above, hurtling in what amounts to 
an all glass compartment as if on wings of 
your own, for all the placid comfort I have 
left behind. True, there are things about 
acceleration, when your jaw twists slowly 
but inexorably to one side, and your mus- 
cles. . . . But you are living in courage and 
nothing else matters. 


I saw a ship die. It was my ship. It dug 
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its own grave amid the sand dunes like 
a Phoenix in a cataract of fire. While 
those of us left dangled in darkness, while 
Fritz searched the gloom like angry hornets 
for a glimpse of starshine on our silk, to let 
go! There was a road back against the 
blowing sand and an icy, elfin wind that 
plucked at our faces, and mocked us with 
the illusion of stealthy footsteps as it ru- 
mored in the dunes. And the acrid smell 
of blood in your nostrils and wondering if 
it was your own. There was pain, as in- 
timate as one’s shadow, and the weakling 
demands of the body begging to desist. But 
somehow legs kept going through an end- 
less dark eternity of sand. I will never 
know if I was helping the man that trudged 
beside me, or if he was helping me! 


I WAS BACK in Washington once more 

—the same door through which I went. 
And Africa and the war seemed vague... 
a universe away. Curious how the mind 
has mental blocks with which to bar dis- 
tressing thoughts. And yet, I felt a faint 
regret in my heart to be hors de combat, 
was I through perhaps? 

The days are endless when the mind is 
idle. From too much action to too much 
leisure, the plunge is dizzying. I cast about 
for some form of writing that need not be 
submitted for censorship, and in fantastic 
stories and Science-Fiction I found it. For 
years it had been thought to be puerile 
reading . so far removed from the real- 
ities of our lives as to lack meaning. But 
I wonder how many of readers will 
realize how near, how astoundingly near it 
is to the even more fantastic verities of the 
war! The realities have surpassed the fan- 
tasies so swiftly, that few outside the forces 
can realize it. The jet propulsion planes 
have ceased to be a myth: aero-tanks leave 
the trail of their treads in desert sands and 
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virgin snows. The rocket bomb is here to 
stay, and there are even more amazing in- 
ventions of which unfortunately one can- 
not speak. 

With this background, I tried for the 
first time in my life to write science-fiction. 
I wondered if I could succeed. Still, even to 
write for a new (and to me) unknown field 
was a blessing. And so with the typewriter 
on my lap and laboriously typing with one 
hand, I wrote four novels. I shall always 
remember Mr. Reise of Fiction House for 
his kind encouragement, and yes, for those 
extra bonuses he added to my checks as he 
accepted each novel. I wrote a novelette 
based on actual facts translated to Venus 
for Margulies of Standard Magazines and 
Better Publications, and he, too, sent me 
a check augmented by a bonus. Street and 
Smith were very kind, too. There were 
others during those long hours when to 
paraphrase the Angel of the Apocalypse: 
“There was Time no longer!” for it seemed 
to stand still, it went so slowly. 

I am well now, or almost. A miracle that 
two world wars have failed to write my 
epitaph. 

I had wanted three things with all my 
heart: “To really write, sunshine and rest.” 
Here in Hollywood, at last I wrote my 
novel, and a few short stories, too; I’ve had 
an abundance of sunshine . . . and all the 
rest I want. I shall leave the novel behind 
me, for I am going back soon. 


And if you happen to read something of 
mine, I hope you’ll find it different from 
anything I’ve written in the past. It may 
be halting, stumbling even—but don’t stop 
at the brittle vessel we call style. If you 
have time, read deeper beyond that which 
we call logic and intention, until you reach 
that lonely purport which is the notation 
of the heart. 
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HOLLYWOOD 











By JosepH C. HorvatTu 
RADIO: 
HOSE of you who send radio scripts out 
here make note that “What’s New”—the 
Don Ameche show—moved to N. Y. C. and are 
closed out, at this end. 

“Silver Theatre.” Agency: Young and Rubi- 
cam, 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. Scripts should be 2 acts, 13 minutes each. 
Make them war motif, romance or modern com- 
edy. Latter preferred. For one screen star. Send 
to: Rupert Lucas. 

I talked with CBS’s Publicity Department di- 
rector and learned a few markets for you, as 
well as a couple items of interest. 

“Suspense,” handled by the Biow Agency 
through CBS, care of William Spier, is open for 
half-hour thrillers in which emphasis is placed 
on suspense rather than on the solution of the 
mystery. No fantastic horror yarns wanted. An- 
other good market is the “Stars Over Hollywood” 
show run through the M. C. A. Agency, care of 
CBS. Center around one or two name stars. 

The C. P. MacGregor Studios, 729 So. West- 
ern Ave., Los Angeles, are open for material for 
the “Skippy Hollywood Radio Theatre.” Send 
to Mary Neilson, Editor, plays in 2 acts totaling 
23 minutes; romance preferred. Don’t mention 
war or topics that may date the plays. Five (5) 
character maximum, build around one screen 
star. Uses plays already produced. 

I must remind you to request releases when 
sending scripts if you want material viewed. 
Without that release your script stays unread. 


_ The NBC Publicity Department informed me 


that they are seeking ideas that can be built into 
good shows. Send to: Alex Robb, c/o NBC, 
Package Sales Dept., Hollywood 28, California. 
Jimmy Starr’s new book, “The Corpse Came 
Cc. O. D.” came out recently and is making a 
real hit out here. . . . Arch Obolor is writing 
adaptations of famous books and plays for NBC. 
. Carlton Morse, editor of “One Man’s 
Family,” goes into his 13th year on March 29th. 
He has written over 5,000,000 words. 
Courtney Savage, author of “Loose Moments” 
and “They All Want Something,” is author of a 
new daytime serial which began recently (only 
on the Coast for a while). It’s called “Aunt 
Mary.” Norman Qorwin is here from 
N. Y. C. and is working on his newest CBS radio 
series, “CBS Presents Norman Corwin,’ which 
he also produces. He wrote “We Hold These 
Truths,” plus several others. ~ « &. Buh 
Herbert, author of “Kiss and Tell’ — famous 
Broadway run—is out here writing his latest in 
form of a weekly CBS show, “Meet Corliss 
Archer,” which is but a few weeks old. : 
Robert Black talked with me last week and dis- 


closed some exclusive bits! Recall his “The Art 
of Jacob Epstein” (World Pub. Book Co.—Cleve- 
land) of great fame? Well, he and ‘his wife, 
Shirley Maxwell Black, just finished his latest, 
an introductory study to the Chinese language, 
The book hits stand about May 1, 1944. Cost: 
$2.00. . The book took 8 months. He’s on 
a new one similar to the first. Has plans for an- 
other. 

Don Blanding of “Florida Days,’ Vagabond’s 
House” and “Memory Room” fame was in town 
all het up on hobbying. He ran down from 
Carmel where he pounds them out fast and 
steady. His hobby is around fish life and he 
said (not confirmed), a good hobby is good for 
anyone. If this work stands as results-as-proof 
of same, I’m a hobby fan from today on! 

Uncle Sam had to put a finger on John Wex- 
ley’s shoulder, feeling the Army needed him 
more than we did. He entered a month ago. 
John wrote that swell work, “Last Mile.” 

The Writers’ Round Table, Inc., is adding a 
new unit to their club in form of a series of panel 
discussions in the radio field by Jerry Lynton. 
Jerry opens on March 26th. His subject: “Radio 
As An Art” (literarily). . The Army called 
an emergency meeting recently for members of 
the various writers’ guilds. 

Pat O’Reilly, of CBS’s news staff, finished his 
odd-moment-written novel after several years; it’s 
in publisher’s hands now. ‘ 

Dwight Houser, of CBS, has taken over the 
helm as Professor of Radio Writing at the Hol- 
lywood Extension of the Peoples’ Educational 
Center. 


MOVIES: 

At this date all movie markets are uncertain. 
I am gathering the details for definite informa- 
tion in next issue. 


HOLLYWOOD NOTE: 

Anyone feeling they have something I ought 
to use (other than a noose!) can get in touch 
with me at: 1758 No. Wilcox Ave. 

That covers it this time, I guess. 





Writer's Club, Democratic Division 
Sir: 

I would like to know if there is any writers’ 
club in Milwaukee, Cudahy or South Milwaukee. 
Or if there are any kindred souls in that area 
who would be interested in forming one. Such 
a club should be of great benefit to those in- 
terested. 

My greatest ambition would be to belong to 
an inter-racial writers’ group. There is where 
you'd really get an unbiased viewpoint of human 
nature and life. If there is such a group, lead 
me to it. If there is anybody interested in 
forming such a group, come on, let’s go. 

LANA BEsseEy, 
Rt. 1, Box 523 B, Cudahy, Wisconsin. 
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10th Annual Contest 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Announces its 10th 








IN PRIZES 


Sav FJop Stories of 1500 Words 





HIS, the 10th annual WRITER’S DIGEST short-short story contest sees one sig- 

| nificant change in the procedure which has been established. Many of our friends 

in the publishing business debated our policy of tying the winners in so closely with 

Liberty Magazine. As old readers recall, the Editors of Liberty have been given the win- 

ning scripts each year from which they were free to buy as many or as few as desired. 

Money paid by Liberty was over and above the $2,500 in prizes awarded by the 
DIGEST. 


This year, because of the very real scarcity of good short-shorts we have been asked 
to offer the winners to the entire field; not just to one magazine. The Editors of 
WRITER’S DIGEST, therefore, in addition to awarding $2,500 in prizes, will, if re- 
quested by the winning authors at the time they are advised of their prize, also market 
their story. No commission or marketing expense will be charged. In previous years, 20 
per cent of the winning 200 scripts were sold. This year we hope to sell 30 per cent. 
Since no one magazine will be offered all of the winners, there is no need for authors to 
slant their story at Liberty as in past years. You are under no obligation to us, as a prize 
winner, and you may market your story yourself, or dispose of it in any way you desire. 
Send in your very best short-short, for they are really in demand. 


The contest is open to everyone. There are no tabus. You compete with writers 
who have the same ability as yourself. Your chances of winning one of the prizes are 
as good as you are. Keep under the length limit, 1.500 words. and good luck to you 
from the DIGEST staff.—R. K. A. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE 


$250.00 In Cash 


This is ae approximately, to 
20 cents a word © magazine we 
know pays higher. rates. 


2nd PRIZE 


$100.00 Cash 


3rd to 14th Prize 


$50.00 Cash 


PLUS one set of the ‘‘Classics’’ to 
each writer finishing 3rd to 14th. The 
“Classics” are 10 handsomely bound 
books by Benjamin Franklin, Edgar 
Allen Poe, illiam Hudson, Emily 
Bronte, A. Conan Doyle, Mark Twain 
Shakespeare, Charles Dickens, and 
Jane Austin. 


15th to 19th Prize 


“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.’ (Retail Limit $75.) For 
years there are many ks that you 
have wanted to complete your library; 
or perhaps there is one rare binding, 
or first edition you have craved. Win- 
ners of 15th to 15th prizes will receive 
Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own”... retail limit $75. The 
editors of the Digest will help select 
your prise winning library for you, 
ired. 





20th to 25th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the postage 
necessary to mailuptoone 5,000-word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return postage. 
Since most authors mail less than one 
5,000-word story a week, this prize actu- 
ally amounts to all the paper and 
postage an author normally requires in 
one year. We will also pay express 
o—_ (going and coming) on three 
novel submissions. 


26th Prize 


Three cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


27th to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th to 50th Prize 


One copy of ‘‘Plotto,”’ the masterbook 
of all plots. “‘Plotto’”’ is recommended 
and endorsed by editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, inspiring 
source of plots. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
elette a week for Street and Smith for 
years. This book took 5 years of pains- 
taking work to produce and it is a 
work of genius. Sells for $25.00. The 
cash equivalent to any of the winners 
who have pa ‘PLOTTO” from 
the DIGEST. 





51st to 55th Prize 


If Men: 100% All—new—wool cloth 
for sports coat — the finest of hand 
loomed wool you ever saw. Rated ‘‘A” 
by coneomer's Research. Made at 
Ashville. This material hangs in the 
open weather for 6 months prior to be- 
ing washed and brushed. 

If Women: The same, and enough 
for a suit. (Coat and skirt.) Your 
choice of weights, colors, and patterns. 
Nothing that we have seen in wool 
cloth is better made. 


56th to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st to 75th Prize 


The two-volume Practical Standard 

Dictionary; 11 inches high; 8 inches 

wide; 2 inches thick; 2,500 illustra- 

tions ; 140,000 vocabulary terms. Funk 
& Wagnalls. Retail $ 


76th to 80th Prize 


2 ise Packet. 
ing, naturally, paper 
bon paper, clips, on 2 
things.” 


81st to 100th Prize 


One copy of “The Writer’s Market,” 
(new revised edition) or of any writ- 
er’s text that we sell for $5 or less. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
place you won in the Contest plus 250 
sheets of good bond paper. 


A writer’s kit, in- 
camee,, car- 
“and 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


. All short-short stories must be original, and no more 4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or clusive property of the individual writer. The names 
hand-written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
envelope for return. All scripts will be returned within 30 days after com- 

pletion of the contest. 


. Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 1944. Two 
experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 
and each script will be read by each of the two 
judges. 


_ 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 


ow 


3. A_ six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. A two 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 
enter two stories in this contest. No more than 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 





6. The contest is now open. Send stories at once. 





USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Sir: 

I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


: CO Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subcription. 
(Check which) © Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 


My contest entry is enclosed herewith (]. I am sending it under separate cover (). 


Name 


Address .... 


ES roars bacaniun on cscantattouanansaee State. 


Please check one of these squares: My pebecription is new (J); my subscription has expired; please renew it (1; I am 
already a subscriber so extend mv subscription 
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HE merry month of March blew in 
with four merry flops. They opened 
and closed like an ingenue’s eyelids, 

with the critics crying “stink”, etc. 

One with a degenerate sense of statistics 
discovered about 36 had _ hastened 
into New York to cash in on the “boom” 
theatre and 30 hastened out again. 

Why had they failed? Did the poor 
ones go and the good one remain? 

Of the 6 remaining, the majority are 
terrible. Among the 30, a few were de- 
lightful. 

So let us now analyze, from a _ play- 
wright’s passion angle what had happened. 


shows 


We'll take the case of George Batson, 
now Corporal Batson. About three years 
ago, George was a busboy in an automat. 

He wrote a play at night and sent ‘it 
to Ruth Chatterton. It had a star part 
for her (smart boy). She raised the money, 
got a production crew and tried it out on 
the road. Every city she took it to got 
mad. She was to bring it into New York 
but seemingly lost courage, and dropped 
it en route. 

George wrote another play. He sent 
it this time to Mary Leonard Pritchett, 
an agent. 

If Miss Pritchett had sent it to any other 
producer in the country, the play would 
probably have never seen the big stem, 
certainly would have never run a week in 
New York, for the critics murdered it when 
it opened a few months ago. 

But she sent it to the most astute thea- 
trical producer in New York City, J. J. 
Leventhal. 

Leventhal produces more shows per year 
than all the other producers put together 


—though he never has his name on his pro- 
ductions. He is the man who discovered 
the mathematical formula “find out what 
you're selling, then find the people who'll 
buy it.” At the height of the depression 
in 1931 when other producers were touring 
Florida and Sing Sing, Leventhal was 
making fortunes on B’way. Anyway, Mr. 
L. took the play home that night, put on 
his bedlamp, took off his shoes and read 
the script. 

There was a star part in the play. If 
he could get actress A or B or Zasu Pitts, 
the show might run. That was his con- 
clusion. So he wired Miss Pitts if she 
would play the star role in “Ramshackle 
Inn.” 

The show opened in Boston and won 
universal insult. His friends urged him to 
close it. He took it to Philly and the 
Democrats and Republicans forgot their 55- 
year feud, for the two weeks. Friends 
pleaded with Mr. Leventhal. He brought 
it into New York and the critics held a 
sidewalk conference. Everyone was sure 
JJ would close it now. He didn’t. 

In the first week it made $2000 profit. 
The second week it made $5000. A few 
weeks later it did $18,000 worth of business 
($10,000 a week for a drama is excellent) 
it paid $6000 a week rent alone to the 
Shubert theatre, which operates as do all 
Shubert theatres on a 35% or more cut 
of the gross. 

What had happened? Leventhal decided 
the only thing he had to sell was a star. 
But people in New York are bored with 


stars. They see them in movie houses for 
55c to $1. So he had to get his $3.30 


audiences elsewhere. He therefore began 
an advertising campaign in Connecticut 
and New Jersey. Whole families began 
safaris to see Zasu Pitts. 

Leventhal, the man whose feet hurt, the 
fellow who worries about his bay window, 
has proved George Batson writes stupen- 
dous plays, big money makers. A better 
playwright than Shakespeare. For Shakes- 
peare loses money on Broadway, as does 
Maxwell Anderson, Elmer Rice, Clifford 
Odets, and other second rate Batson. 

Now here’s the lesson for playwrights. 
A mathematical formula. 
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“It’s not what you write, it’s the fat 
friends you know.” 

The wiser you are about production- 
problems, show-selling problems, the better 
armed you are to achieve your aims. 

This is the secret a playwright discovers 
when he falls into New York. George S. 
Kaufman not only writes plays, he pro- 
duces them himself. So does Moss Hart. 
And if Kaufman has nothing to write 
about he finds someone who has. They 
produce themselves because they have 
learned its the only infallible method of 
getting themselves a production. 

Such things a playwright must know, if 
he is not to get demoralized by the lack 
of response to his scripts. If, as is true to- 
day, producers have to rely upon stars to 
carry a show, you must know it. These 
conditions have arisen during the boon 
season. The Shuberts are calling for higher 
Producers are responding by loading 
A play today 


cuts. 
the dice with “attractions.” 
apparently must have at least one star. 
Your script must have strong parts for the 
leads. 

Does the above mean playwrights should 
stop writing the stories they wish to tell? 
Does it mean plays of merit must give way 
to plays that meet current producers’ de- 
mands? 

No, for there are always new producers 
coming on the scene who choose scripts on 
the basis of merit. David Lowe, Martin 
Gabel, Theron Bamberger, Milton Baron 
and others are in that category. We've 
listed them in previous issues of WRITER’S 
DIGEST. 

When Sidney Kingsley told an audience 
of playwrights in New York a few years ago 
that they had to promote their own scripts, 
that this is what he had to do with his plays, 
every one of them, he was severely criti- 
cized. In the three years that have passed 
we can testify that his listeners have long 
since put this suggestion into practice. 

* * # 

Two letters have appeared in the Sunday 
drama section of the New York Times. 
They are of interest to playwrights. 

“To the Drama Editor: 

“The dramatic section of a recent Sun- 
day Times comments about the decline in 


the number of plays registered with the 
copyright division for the year 1943. Pro- 
ducers for a long time have been shedding 
their crocodile tears over the dearth of 
good new plays and playwrights. The fact 
remains that new play scripts still remain 
about the cheapest and most despised of 
products in the writers’ market. 

“Let us take a look at the record. ~The 
Theatre Guild absolutely refuses to read a 
play by a new or unestablished playwright. 
The same is true of every active producer. 
And the producers who will condescend to 
see the work of the new playwright are the 
least likely to purchase and produce such 
a new play. By the time a play has been 
through the dreary channels of producers’ 
offices it is hopelessly outdated and ready 
for the scrap heap. 

“There are play brokers and _ literary 
agents as they are otherwise known. But 
let no one be under the delusion that your 
average established agent is in business to 
help the budding playwright. On the 
contrary. These literary ladies and gentle- 
men are a distinct liability to the new play- 
wright. With very, very few exceptions 
they will exact a reading fee of from $5 to 
$25 per play, in return for which they will 
offer some barren lines of criticism. If the 
new playwright is fool enough to shell out 
his hard-earned money he may spend any- 
where from $10 to $500 in reading fees 
and in the doctoring of his play and get 
absolutely nowhere. 

“In short, the writing of plays is the 
most painful and the least profitable of 
literary pursuits. The practical, sensible 
person steers clear from this art. Only the 
born playwright keeps at it year after year. 
He lives in hope and dies in despair.” 

(Signed) 
I. Emstein. 

Next week a reply was printed from 
John W. Rumsey, President Society of Au- 
thors’ Representatives: 

“Several members of this society, some- 
what bewildered by Mr. Emstein’s letter 
printed in a recent Sunday Times, won- 
der why, if he has a valid complaint, he 
does not submit it to the Dramatists’ Guild 
where it would receive quick action. He 
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should know that nearly all recognized, 
established agents do business under an 
agreement first entered into with the Guild 
in 1928, the prime purpose of which is to 
protect authors from abuses by agents. 

“The writing of unactable plays is still 
one of the largest industries in the United 
States. Going back to the last peak year, 
1939, in the number of plays copyrighted 
in Washington, the total was 6,682. In 
the season of 1939-40, sixty-three dra- 
matic plays and nine musical comedies were 
produced. Revivals, vaudeville, revues 
are not included. This total of 
two represents slightly over one per cent 
of the total copyrighted. The successes in 
that season numbered fifteen, or 
one-fourth of 1 per cent of the total copy- 
righted. 

“Many aspiring playwrights are retarded 
in their efforts because they are content to 
receive a curt rejection from the experi- 
enced reader who, having already devoted 
two or three hours to a careful reading 
of the work, cannot afford without some 
compensation to attempt to analyze the 
play’s defects. 

“Many who enter the field of dramatic 
writing for a profession do not succeed 
because they approach their new work 
with considerable ego, in the belief that it 
is all very easy. Even though they have 
no previous experience they are too sure 
that what they are doing must be right. 
They too easily shrug off proffered advice 
which, if accepted at the right time, would 
save them a lot of profitless work and 
heart-breaking disappointments. Statistics 
show that ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred the novice playwright and the reader 
are wasting their time when the former is 
not sufficiently appreciative of the oppor- 
tunities accorded him to benefit from ad- 
vice on the fundamental requirements of 
his new profession. 

“The annual mass rejections of play 
manuscripts resulting from such indiffer- 
ence to the hard facts has inspired a num- 
ber of experienced play readers to hope 
that they can discourage this indifference 
by having forced upon themselves the ne- 
cessity of giving helpful criticism in return 
for a reading fee.” 
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By HSULL 
(of Hsull, Hsull, Toil and Bsull) 














OU see them ambling around the 

floors of the Radio City skyscrapers. 

They sit in the gay leathered chairs 

of Colbees restaurant in the CBS bldg. and 

chat with the pretty actresses. Thev’re 

well groomed. Wherever they sit down a 
little group soon clusters to listen. 

They’re the new type of radio script 
writers. The elite among the hacks. Their 
comments on the strip shows, the horse 
operas and cliff hangers make you roar 
with laughter. Their seeming knowledge 
of almost everything under the sun, their 
quiet assurance, makes the rest of the group 
sit for hours and listen. 

They have new ideas on radio shows. 
They have new ideas on what radio should 
be doing. What’s more, they are slowly 
putting their ideas into radio. 

Corwin, who gets $500 a week for writ- 
ing shows that CBS loses thousands of 
dollars every week on, was one of them. 
CBS is so proud of Corwin’s sustainers, it 
bases whole prestige campaigns on them. 
Corwin is now on top. 

Bill Robeson who wrote “Open Letter 
To The American People,’ a show about 
the Detroit race riots which immediately 
won him an award, is another one. 

Randy McDougall, now at Warner Bros. 
who originated “The Man Behind The 
Gun” is still another. 

They didn’t write for radio. They wrote 
through it, past the thousands of years of 
serials, slush and breakfast cereals on the 
air. 

These new writers are omnivorous 
readers in the social sciences, they’re tre- 
mendously interested in civic and interna- 
tional events. At present they’re immersed 
in the war activities. 

For example, one day one of them was 
standing on a corner with several radio 
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comedians, and someone came up with 
a petition to sign (it was for a Federal bal- 
lot or some such issue). He not only 
signed it, but began to canvas his cam- 
panions. One of them said, “That, too, 
you worry about?” 

The answer was yes. That’s why he was 
such a fine writer. 

Now it so happens that radio writing is 
not such an easy field to break into. Radio 
has sold almost all of the 24 hours in the 
day and very little time is open. It’s not 
only difficult to sell a new idea, it’s even 
hard to sell an old idea. But all of the 
networks and all the radio agencies have 
script-idea departments and they state they 
are always receptive to new ideas. 

Suppose a writer does have a new idea. 
What is he to do with it? What’s the pro- 
cedure? Let’s turn to this aspect of writ- 
ing: 

He has three outlets. 

(1) The networks. 

(2) The advertising agencies. 


(3) Independent radio show producers. 


NETWORKS. There are 4 networks. 
They all buy ideas. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison NYC, is the most receptive. Rob- 
ert Landry is the head of the script idea 
department. CBS likes to build its own 
shows. That’s because it can then be sure 
they go on their own networks. And they 
can sell these shows to sponsors or adver- 
tisers at a higher profit. They can also 
choose the quality of shows they are mer- 
chandising under their CBS trade name. 

Robert Landry was formerly radio editor 
of Variety, the trade publication. His ar- 
ticles were astute. His loyalty to radio and 
his goodwill for better kind of radio, finally 
landed him an important executive job at 
CBS. 

Offhand we would say your script idea 
better be intellectual as well as entertain- 
ing, if you send it here. 

National Broadcasting Co., 50 W. 50th 
St., NYC, is the largest of all the radio 
networks. They apparently love soap 





Listen 
Friends! 


| You do the writing. Let me 
| do the worrying. 


| Editors are clamoring for material. 
| The buying market is red hot... 
| but you’re not satisfying the de- 
| mand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
| hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
| Let yourself slide into the groove. 
| Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


| 

| Don't worry about editing or mar- 
| keting or sales. That may be what's 
| tightening you up. Worrying is my 
| job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in 
the “checky” way that counts. 


magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1942. I will handle you on 10% commission. 
Of course your salable manuscripts are 
placed immediately before the right edi- 
tors. I give you suggestions for revision 
on scripts which can be made salable 
and friendly constructive criticism on 
unsalable scripts. 


| 
| No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
| 
| 


| For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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operas, and the tanks of tears and acres 
of gulping throats which NBC sets adrift 
in the nation are matched nowhere. 

NBC is always trying out something 
new. Listen in on some of these new pro- 
grams and get the NBC slant, if there is 
such a thing. John Mitchell is script editor, 
Play Reading Committee, Script Division 
of NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 

Blue Network. 50 W. 50th St., NYC, 
The Blue is now owned by the Henry 
Luce publishing outfit. Raymond Knight 
is the man to send new program ideas. He 
himself has originated so many air shows 
and produced so many new ideas, no one 
can remember them all. 

Perhaps some of you may recall the 
Cuckoo Hour, with Raymond Knight as 
M.C. He is a very kindly fellow, cordial to 
everyone, open to every suggestion—pro- 
viding you can get to him. He has a bat- 
tery of secretaries and S.S. troops. 

Mutual Broadcasting System, 1440 Broad- 
way, NYC. We once went up here with 
an idea, and after traveling through a 
forest of desks and railings finally met 
a gentleman who asked us to first sign a 
waiver (to relieve the station from plagia- 
rism suit). We did, then told our idea, 
got an okay to write the script and come 
back to have a recording made. The 
person at MBS who would get your idea 
varies with the nature of the idea. There 
is quite a staff. Best thing is to send it in 
to “Program Idea Dept.” 

Mutual tries out new ideas quite often. 

CBS is the most friendly to new ideas, 
because they have a better “sustaining” 
policy. The others are more commercial 
and view all ideas as good or.bad from a 
sponsor’s commercial standpoint. 

(2) ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 

An advertising agency, like Young and 
Rubicam, for instance, may obtain a 
manufacturer’s account, General Foods. 
G. F.’s “Jello” wants to advertise on the 
radio. Y@R will say, “well how about 
looking at a couple of package shows 
we have on hand. There is a young 
comedian named Jack Benny. He is play- 
ing in a Broadway show. Very. funny 
comedian. We got a couple of gag writers 
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together with Mr. Benny and they tapped 
a half-hour comedy show with some 
very funny characters in them. Would you 
like a comedy program like that? We can 
bring a recording over and you can listen 


out 


tov it.” 

Y&R then sell G.F the program for 
$10,000 a week, plus another $25,000 for 
the 600 radio station’s time, over which 
the program will be broadcast. 

Or maybe G.F. would want a daytime 
serial which is on a sustaining basis so far, 
because the radio network thought it was 
a good idea and paid the author and 
actors to run the show till it could be sold. 

Some advertising agencies have a pro- 
gram idea department. Some have produc- 
tion heads. If you sell a show, your method 
would be to go to say the Y&R office, 285 
Madison, NYC., talk to Hobe Morrison who 
is head of the program idea department. 
Hobe used to do this column for the 
Digest.) Tell him your idea. If he likes 
it, he takes it to the vice president and 
they hold a conference. They may then turn 
the idea over to a director and more script 
writers who will write a script, cast it, 
a record, perhaps even 
Then they 


rehearse, make 
sign a contract with the writer. 
try to sell it to a sponsor. 
(3) INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS. 
There are very few of these. They get an 
idea, perhaps they buy an idea from a 
writer. They prepare a show and either 
try to sell it to an advertiser, or perhaps 
put it on the radio and build an audience, 
then sell it to a sponsor. Maybe they will 
see a picture like, “The Thin Man” as did 
Himan Brown, and buy the radio rights on 
a percentage basis, or a flat fee or a royalty 
basis. Then the independent producer 
calls in writers who write a script which 
is then cast, assigned to a director (Hi 
Brown directs himself) and put on wax, 
then peddled. Or Hi Brown may buy 
radio time for say $1000 for 15 minutes 
and try to resell to an advertiser or adver- 
tising agency for $1500. (These figures are 
only examples.) 

What would be the procedure for a 
writer in say Oklahoma? 

He would write an outline of the show. 
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WRITE FOR MONEY 
JACK WOODFORD 


AprIL, 1944 


“This is the most factual 
book that I have ever 


written!” 


—THE AUTHOR. 


HOW TO 


“TI have read mountains of dizzy guff about how to write, 
and I have written mountains of dizzy guff about how to 
write—but as the years go on, and my beard has reached 
my knees, the more ashamed I am of some of my earlier in- 
structions to authors, some of my earlier beliefs about writing; 
and some of the millions of words of academic piffle I have 


read about it. 
ever written. 


briefly and simply, I wish you luck. 


This is the most factual book that I have 
We are near the end of this book now, and, 


If you buy this book 


and want to write me after you have read it, you can do so 


in care of my Publisher. 
nothing to sell. 


Be sure it will reach me. 
Actually the ‘beginning writer most often 


I have 


needs far less help from others than he usually imagines. 


It is himself he has to lick.” 


Woodford is 46. Middle sized, 
inclining to rotundity, jovial at 
all times, and at all times ap- 
proachable. Woodford is the only 
living professional writer who has 
turned his hobby of helping the 
beginning writer into a crusade— 
50 published novels, over 1000 
short stories, over 500 feature ar- 
ticles, over five years in the Holly- 
wood studios (he has just finished 
another picture at Universal), he 
still insists on taking time out to 
talk to YOU, IF you are an author 
who has never sold or has only 
recently begun to get multi-colored 
editorial checks instead of black 
on white rejection slips. But noth- 
ing he has written before can 
compare to “‘How to Write for 
Money’’—its completeness and up- 
to-the-minute description of 
YOUR struggle top everything he 
has done before. Brilliant, in- 
cisive, fearless, and packed tight 
with factual information only 
Woodford would so freely give you. 


PARTIAL TABLE 
OF CONTENTS 
There’ll be Drama in Your 
Writing if There’s Drama 
in Your Life 
Benzedrine versus the Short 
Story, and the Approach 
to Both 
Lure, Luster and Lucre 
The Movie Racket — the 
Complete and Total Dope 
Prose as a Medium, and the 
Short Cut to It 
Non-Fiction, and the Money 
that’s Waiting to be 
Picked Up 
The Inescapable Choice 
Sex, Sin, and Mr. Summer 
How I Began 
101 Reasons Why You 
Shouldn’t Write a Play 
101 Reasons Why You 
Should Write a Novel 
Ten Things You Mustn’t 
Ten Things You Must 
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3 Hollywood Pre- 
Publication Cheers! 


_ Woodford has written a Mein 
Kampf for every writer—successful 
or so far otherwise. Like Woodford, 
I too have written over 50 novels 
and more short stories than I can 
remember. I have read ‘‘How to 
Write for Money’’ twice—the first 
time in two long sittings, the sec- 
ond, supping it leisurely as I went. 
This is the finest book for writers 
I ever read. It is Woodford’s best. 
—Maurice Dekobra, author of ““Ma- 
donna of the Sleeping Cars,’’ 
“Clown Prince,” ‘“‘Widow with Pink 
Gloves,’’ and now star Hollywood 
scenario writer. 


Really glad to see Woodford at 
his best again. This is the Wood- 
ford I knew and loved in “Trial 
and Error’ and “Brain Child.” In 
this wonderful come-back Woodford 
has crammed more sense into a 
shorter space than any other writer 
would have known how. bi 
event for the writing world. I pre- 
dict ‘‘How to Write for Money”’ 
will become the standard book for 
writers.—Peter Marsh, author of 
“‘Tear Stains,” “Devil’s Daughter,’’ 
and one of Hollywood’s best known 
slick and pulp contributors. 


His chapters on magazine pub- 
lishing read like a thriller. Any 
other publisher would have sold it 
for $2.50 or $3.00. wish that 
Mr. Woodford were not quite so 
incorrigibly sexy in his approach. 
However, I do admit he is the most 
important man writing in his field, 
and that this is by far his best. 
Mrs. Hilary Bennett, proprietor of 
Hollywood’s famous London Book 
Shop. 


EXTRA! EXTRA! 
Read all about it! 


No fancy trimmings, and Woodford’s own re- 
quest that it should be as cheaply priced as pos- 
sible to get “‘How to Write for Money’’ on to 
EVERY writer’s desk, brings you this brand 
new publication at the amazingly low price of 
$1.50 only. WE DO NOT AND CANNOT 
UNDERTAKE TO MAINTAIN THIS PRICE. 
Duration conditions prevailing, we shall supply 
as many copies as possible at $1.50. However, 
we do guarantee ALL orders specifying ‘‘Writ- 
er’s Digest March 1944 Issue’’ received during 
the next 30 days will be filled at $1.50. Further, 
for just so long as we are able, we shall cele. 
brate publication of ‘“‘How to Write for Money” 
with this amazing and positively unrepeatable 


Special Opening Offer! 


A $50.00 VALUE FOR $3.50 ONLY! Instead 
of enclosing cash, check, or money order for 
$1.50, enclose $3.50 only. You will receive, in 
addition to “How to Write for Money,” brand 
new copies of both of codford’s famous 
“How to Have a Brain Child” and ‘‘Trial and 
Error,’’ both currently advertised in all Writ- 
ers’ Magazines at $3.00 per book, and our price 
includes all packing, mailing and insurance 
charges. Don’t ask how it can be done. It’s 
going to be done, and with Mr. Woodford’s 
enthusiastic consent, for just so long as stock 
remains. But rush! It’s a chance of a life- 
time we are proud to give you. DON’T —_ 
LAY—WRITE TODAY, and rush your order 
AIR MAIL. MARCEL RODD ee eae 
1656 N, Cherokee Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17 


In my fourteen years in the literary agency 
business | have sold millions of words to such 
magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, COS- 
MOPOLITAN, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, HOUSEHOLD, HOL- 
LAND'S, EVERYWOMAN'S, LIFE STORY and to 
all of the leading books in the pulp field. 


FOUR SALES IN JANUARY—for Jean Peyton. 
“Three new markets and a book length already 
this month! You certainly are breaking things 
open for me. | hope | can keep them coming 
as fast as you have shown you can sell them.” 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from my 
constructive and detailed criticism and direc- 
tion, available at $1.00 per thousand words. If 
you are a professional | will work with you on 
a 10% basis. 


Reports Immediately on Receipt of Copy. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Minor Corrections Original and Carbon 
All Work Proof Read Extra First Page 
50c per 1000 Words Mailed Flat 


ZELDA BIRD 


303 Katz Bldg. San Bernardino, Calif. 











KNOWING HOW MEANS DOLLARS 
PUBLICITY 


PAYS IMMEDIATE DIVIDENDS 


WRITE PUBLICITY WHILE AWAITING CHECKS 
FOR YOUR FICTION OR ARTICLES 
PLAN YOUR POST-WAR FUTURE NOW 


A lucrative, s et field is open to YOU if you 
like to write. at field lies in creating and placing 
publicity for business firms, organizations, individuals, 
political candidates, etc. 

Your own city, no matter how small, offers an 
opportunity to earn money on a part-time basis 
or through a full-time business of your own. 

You learn by actually working on lessons which carry 
practical =a ——_ and are returned to me for cor- 
rection. a finish the ten lesson simplified 
course =, y~ btain at least one publicity ac- 
count which will more than pay the cost. 

My 20 years experience as newspaperman, editor, 
writer and publicist is available now through what is 
perhaps the only personalized, up-to-the-minute 
specialized mail course of publicity offered to the stu- 
y ary This course is down-to-earth. It is designed to 
teach you to earn money and to function on your 
- - a qualified publicist. 

d for Free tgp weds “PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE. »” No Obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 











WriTER’s DIGEST 


Tell whether it’s a daytime serial, a one- 
shot, an evening program, etc. Then he 
would write 3 sample scripts; these he 
would send to either the networks, the ad- 
vertising agencies or the independent pro- 
ducers. Then he would await correspond- 
ence. 


It might be a good idea also to send a 
copy of the script to the Radio Writers’ 
Guild at 6 East 39th St. For 25c they reg- 
ister it for you and it would be a sort of 
protection that the idea was in your mind 
no later than the date is was registered. 


Incidentally, radio writers are vitally 
alert to the tremendous unprecedented ex- 
pansion of television. Watch the trade 
papers and see how millions of dollars are 
being poured into the new mass entertain- 
ment field. A whole new generation of 
writers may have to be created, if television 
turns out according to expectations. In 
New York these days, that’s the main topic 
of conversation among the actors, writers 
and radio officials. 


Variety has been carrying special stories 
on the subject the past few weeks. 





Doubleday, Doran & Co. announce that 
George J. Shively has joined their editorial 
staff. Most recently an editor at D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., Mr. Shively counts more 
than sixteen years in the publishing busi- 
ness, starting with a job in the textbook de- 
partment of Harcourt, Brace & Co. For 
seven years he was an editor and director 
of the Frederick A. Stokes Co., then man- 
ager of the New York office of Bobbs- 
Merrill of Indianapolis. He was editor at 
the Greystone Press before going to Apple- 
ton. In his editorial career, he has launched 
such varied items as the Abbe children’s 
Around the World in Eleven Years and 
Xavier Herbert’s Capricornia. 


A graduate of Indiana University, Mr. 
Shively did graduate work at Yale. He is 
the author of two novels, “Initiation” and 
“Sabbatical Year,’ published in the late 
1920’s. He served in France during the last 
war, and holds the Croix de Guerre and 
the D.S.C. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 


FOR JUNE 


1. A RAILWAY MAIL CLERK OF YOUR 
SECTION. Slant: How the volume of mail has 
undergone a great increase since the outbreak of 
war, with the surge in letter writing. How mail 
is handled on the train; unusual experiences of 
the subject, and also his “headaches.” MARKET: 
Sectional newspapers. This should go to the 
editor of a juvenile magazine. 


2. AN AGED RESIDENT OF YOUR CITY 
WHO FORECASTS THE WEATHER BY 
“SIGNS.” Slant: Old-timers who believed in 
“signs” were the original Weather Men. The 
meaning of the “signs.”” Do many persons rely 
upon the subject’s forecasts? Does the subject 
make long-range forecasts? If so, what kind of 
weather is in store for the next several months? 


MARKET: A local newspaper. 


3. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS OF 
YORE. How your state and nearby states voted. 
The most exciting of the elections, and the 
friction they generated between political factions 
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Large bets made in connection 
MARKET: State news- 


in your state. 
with the candidates. 


papers. 


4. MINISTERS OF YOUR COUNTY 
WHO ARE FORMER ATHLETES. Sports in 
which they participated. The clergymen’s most 
thrilling moments as athletes. Were any of the 
ministers professional players, and did any set 


records? Do any of the subjects follow sports 
closely at present? MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 


». WELL-KNOWN MEN OF YOUR CITY 
WHO RAISE FLOWERS. Slant: Women have 
no monopoly on love for flowers. How long have 
the men been flower growers? Their favorite 
flowers, and their advice on raising flowers. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


G. THE MARKING OF HISTORICAL 
SPOTS IN YOUR STATE. Slant: The im- 
portance of designating cherished landmarks for 
this and future generations. Have historical soci- 
eties been active in this work? The history con- 
nected with the spots) MARKET: State news- 
papers. 


@. THE EXECUTION OF SPIES, PAST 
AND PRESENT. Anniversary angle: Andrews, 

















STEWARD 


Fannin, 







ADD YOUR NAME TO RWI’S 
ROSTER OF SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 


You, too, can prepare yourself fora profitable 
career in radio writing by learning at home in 
your spare time how to write for.the air.. . 
twenty complete lessons covering Spot An- 
nouncements, Dialogue, Characterization, Or- 
chestration, Sound Effects, Dramatizing Maga- 
zine Stories, etc. 


e has 0 
elementary 


BILL BLUE 






Hope pro" 
ar called into 










with two 







Ss 
Young marht, man good Ping Each lesson is simple, packed full of basic 
children. pictures: =" Blue information. Every line of every lesson takes 
iO news commentary you a step farther along the path of profes- 
——|_— Network- sional writing. 









For a limited time only the regular $110.00 
Radio Writing Institute course is available for 


goly, FOF ORY iting at the dep the Special Price of $60.00 . . . and you can 
ary Course Wingo, Enclose’; will pay °° pay on convenient budget terms. 
OFFER sply 08 tuition. the righ 
$10,000 monthly, paymeny eser etl pert 
0 unde! Str rejecting wosit wall reiur RADIO 
‘ ytin 4 my aerpr~ tafe 
of Gf reiected that * INSTITUTE 
eer ls. ee ee <= 
tian ale Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Signature "tye eee 


The only Organization in America devoted 
exclusively to radio writing instruction 






Street. 
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Revised to Octoler, 1943 


Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 
indexed than 

ever before. 


The 
Writer’s Market 


- + « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


TS only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 
_ er’s market directory is the 1944 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered writers. 


In this book we have put out many new features 
suggested by our readers, and improved the last 
edition on every count. 


Why do —— writers the world over leave 
standing or ers with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


@ Editorial requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


Editorial requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied and stated in detail. 


Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U, S., England, and Canada. 


Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 


Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 


Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material. 


Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


_ Buy Now! You can trade your 1941 or 1942 copy 
in on a 1944 Writer’s Market by paying only $2. 


ORDER TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

(1 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1944 Writer’ 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. sie 


OJ Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 


1944 Writer’s Market. I enclose $4. payment 
in full. 
Name 
SE Paves sania oe sbegeaak TaUbaaneitebaba sass 
City ecko State. 


My subscription is [] new [ renewal [) extension 











a Federal spy, dangled from the gallows on this 
day in 1862. Execution methods since early 
times. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


8S. A LEADING CANARY BREEDER OF 
YOUR CITY. Advice on keeping canaries for 
pets or for profit; their breeding and care. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


9. ADULT EDUCATION IN YOUR 
STATE. Leaders in illiteracy work, especially 
the supervisor of adult schools. Reduction in 
illiteracy rate since the inception of adult schools, 
Veteran teachers in these schools. MARKET: 
State newspapers. Try to place this with an 
educational magazine. 


10. GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS OF YOUR 
CITY WHO HAVE VICTORY GARDENS. 
How long have they been gardeners? Gardening 
tips offered by them. The size of the gardens, 
and the variety of vegetables. Unusual yields. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


11. A WELL-KNOWN RADIO MINISTER 
OF YOUR CITY. Slant: How the radio min- 
ister serves a large group of persons not reached 
by the churches, as the shut-ins and traveling 
salesmen. The mail of the radio minister. Sta- 
tistics as to the effectiveness of the broadcasts. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. This is mate- 
rial for a religious publication. 


12. HUMAN FREAKS OF YOUR STATE 
WHO HAVE BEEN PUT ON EXHIBIT BY 
CIRCUSES OR CARNIVALS. Their odd 
existence and marital life. Have medical experts 
become interested in the freaks? MARKET: 


State newspapers. 


13. TAXES IN PAST WARS. Obtain the 
recollections of aged residents of your city who 
remember a number of wars. The cost of past 
wars, and how they were financed. MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 


14. FLAG DAY, THE ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE ADOPTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES FLAG IN 1777. The life of Francis 
Hopkinson, artistic statesman, musician and au- 
thor who, during the Revolutionary War, was an 
active pamphleteer. After the Declaration of 
Independence, he became the designer of state 
papers and seals for the various departments of 
the new government. MARKET: A local news- 
paper. ° 


15. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Slant: How Charles Goodyear, who 
was granted a rubber patent on June 15, 1844, 
conducted experiments for many years despite 
poverty and ridicule, establishing the rubber 
industry in this country. How Goodyear, while 
claiming in his patents nearly five hundred uses 
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for his product, overlooked rubber tires. MAR- 
KET: A local newspaper. Show this to a mag- 
azine editor. 


16. A DAY IN THE SHERIFF’S OFFICE. 
Spend a day with the sheriff, accompanying him 
on calls, and in your article tell of the activities. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


17. FORMER BASEBALL STARS OF 
YOUR STATE NOW IN THE ARMED 
FORCES. Slant: How baseball playing kept 
them in tip-top physical condition, thus making 
them good material for the service. Military 
feats of these men and medals bestowed upon 
the heroes. Highlights of the subjects’ baseball 
days) MARKET: State newspapers. 


18. MANPOWER IN THE WAR OF 1812 
AND OTHER WARS IN WHICH THIS 
NATION HAS TAKEN PART. Hinge the 
article on the point this is the 132nd anniversary 
of the declaration of war against England. 575, 
000 troops engaged in the War of 1812, and 
300,000 troops had participated in the American 
Revolution. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


19. WEARERS OF THE LONGEST 
BEARDS IN YOUR COUNTY. Reasons for 
not shaving. The pride which the wearers attach 


to the beards. Families who are well known for 
their beards. The decline of beards in popu- 
larity down the years. MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 


20. THE YOUNGEST BANK PRESIDENT 
IN YOUR SECTION. His banking career; his 
membership with banking organizations; his 
formula for success in his field. The subject’s 
greatest ambition. MARKET: Sectional news- 
papers. 


21. BEGINNING OF SUMMER. The 
use of state parks in your state, as related by 
the state supervisor of them. Slant: How the 
war, bringing about gas rationing, has led to a 


reduction in attendance. The _ recreational 
facilities at the parks. Market: State news- 
papers. 

22. A VERY OLD YEARBOOK OF 


YOUR CITY. What the volume reveals about 
the city departments; statistics, then and now; 
historical sketches in the yearbook. Market: 
A local newspaper. 


23. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE HEAD 
OF THE LOCAL POST OF THE SALVA- 
TION ARMY. How has the war affected the 














WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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WRITER’s DicEst 





TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 








POETS! 


Send _ self-addressed stam ed envelope for 1944 PRIZE 
PROGRA M; Qu won ind zes, $25 Poetry Book Contest, 

You will receive » description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF H. ANDB( OKS each) containing 999 Places 
TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40< 
per 1,000 words ; poetry, Ic per line ; carbon copy. Exper i- 
{ 


enced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write for 
special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








FINGERPRINTS 


Excellent technical material for crime stories is 
contained in the new book PRACTICAL FINGER- 
PRINTING by the world’s leading expert, B. C. 
Bridges. This book constitutes the most complete, 
authoritative, and up-to-date coverage of finger- 
prints ever published. Indispensable to crime-story 
writers. Money-back guarantee. $4 postpaid. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 














One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Would you pay just one dollar to own all the first 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable Mag- 
azine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course you would. But you may 
say, “That simply isn’t possible.” 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘dollar 
offer” on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing stories, articles, 
and sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, the 
entire first section of the famous text ‘‘Modern 
Writing,” plus the extension lecture “‘The Pulps Call 
for Writers” (by a magazine editor) which is full 
of specific editorial suggestions. In addition, you 
get the first two writing assignments so that you may 
see exactly what sort of work the course offers, plus 
a self-examination quiz and reading and home prac- 
tice suggestions that you can use at once to improve 
your written expression. This is material you simply 
can’t duplicate elsewhere, worth many times the 
price you will pay. 

ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 

This is an experimental offer which may have to be 
withdrawn at any time. We believe that so many will 
want to go on with the course after seeing it that we 
can afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to 
go on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without further obligation. Simply 
fill out the coupon and mail with a dollar, today. 
Trreretititliltliitill 
The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. Goes: SO Rockefeller Piaza 
rgpenehiay Center, New York 20 





I close one dollar for first mc th writing cour 

terial with the understanding I am under no f irther ob. ligation. 

NAM wc cc ccc se seee eer e reese reese eeeeeseeeeeeeeee 

AGGFESR 2. cece creer server seseesssesssesrsesrsstee 
( | fidential. No salesman will call.) 
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activities of this organization? The holding 
of indoor and outdoor services: relief activities, 
and home visits. Market: A local newspaper. 


24. A ONE-MAN RAILROAD IN YOUR 
STATE. The building of the line, the length of 
the road, and what is hauled over it by the 
owner. The rolling stock, the speed of the 
locomotive, and the cost of the whole railway. 
Market: State newspapers. 


25. THE COUNTY ATTORNEY OF 
YOUR COUNTY. His legal career, Legal 
matters of the county. Market: A local news- 
paper. 


26. THE CHAMPION SPEECH-MAKER 
OF YOUR CITY, AS POSSIBLY THE 
MAYOR. Is the subject in demand over the 
state and even elsewhere? The reputation of 
the speech-maker as a humorist; the average 
numbers of speeches per month. Was the sub- 
ject shy in his youth? Market: A local news- 
paper. 


27. HOW THE COUNTIES OF YOUR 
STATE DERIVED THEIR NAMES. Were 
any of them named in honor of women? The 
shortest names; also the longest, Have any of 
the counties been renamed? Disputes over the 
naming of counties. Market: State newspapers. 


28. PRESIDENTS’ WIVES HAILING 
FROM YOUR STATE OR NEARBY 
STATES. How they and their future husbands 
met, and the courtship. Slant: How the wives 
helped their husbands in the rise to the pres- 
idency. How the Presidents and the First 
Ladies reared their families. Market: State 


newspapers. 


29. A LOCAL RESIDENT WHO IS 
FINDING BOTH PROFIT AND FUN IN 
RAISING WORMS AND SELLING THEM 
TO FISHERMEN AND BAIT DEALERS. His 
quarters for raising the worms; feeding the 
worms ; the matter of shipping them; the price; 
and the largest orders. Market: A local news- 
paper. 


30. HOW FOOTPRINTS SOLVE 
CRIMES. Slant: How footprints preserved 
from the scene of crimes prove of great assist- 
ance in investigations by officers, so that crooks 
must “watch their step.” How local officers 
transplant footprints from the ground to per- 
manent records in the files of the identification 
bureau. Market: A local newspaper. 
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APRIL, 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is rea 
by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publish- 
ers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agencies 
and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada and 
writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Cost for box number is $1.00. Advertisers report unusually 
fine results. 

No literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, correspond- 
ence school or typist copy accepted for the column. Send 
copy with payment to cover the May issue on or before 
April 10. ‘ 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders, 
Booklet WD. Language Service, 18 West 41st St., 
New York City. 


ENGLISH PROFESSOR (ex-A. S. T. P.) seeks con- 
genial summer employment. Available after April 
15th. Box A-2. 


MAGAZINES (back-dated)—Foreign, domestic, arts. 
All publishers. Bargain prices. Also books, book- 
lets, pin-ups, subscriptions. Catalogs 10c (stamps 
accepted). Cicerone’s, 863 First Avenue, New 
York 17. 


LEARN SHORTHAND—Sensational alphabet method. 











Typing included. Complete 35c. Jones 1210X 
Dudley, Utica 3, N. Y. 
FOR SALE: Old copies of Writer’s Digest from 


1932 to date; Year Books; Miscellaneous Writer’s 


magazines. Box 135, Madison, Wisc. 
NOVELISTS! SHORT STORY WRITERS! Secure 
original descriptive material of romantic Texas 


from pioneer authoress. Usable sample 10c. Cor- 
nelia Austin Lord, Box 1441, Amarillo, Texas, 


RESEARCH: Congressional Library, 
chives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, sim- 
ple questions, complex investigations, genealogy, 
ghostwriting, all expertly handled. Lowest rates. 
John Crehore, Box 2329, Washington 13, D. C. 


NOW YOU can earn up to $500.00 Back-Yard-Gar- 
dening. Working plan, 25c. Lightning Speed Mfg. 
Co., Streator, Ill, 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


PRINTING, RUBBER STAMPS. 
natural colors. Handcraft jewelry. 
149 W. 75th St., New York City. 


GAG WRITER would like to contact cartoonist who 
knows requirements. Box A-1. 


MAN, MIDDLE AGE, will furnish home boats, out- 
door sports, etc., to authoress. Write C. A. Goins, 
Englewood, Fla. 


INVISIBLE INK! Make gallons 
Formula, complete selling plan, 25c. 
terprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


RECEIVE PERSONAL LETTERS weekly or other- 
wise from Bloomington, Illinois. Humorous, in- 
fermative, or about your problems. Two for dollar. 
| ga and short autobiography brings sample. 
ox A-4, 


“BECKY’S CORSET.” Ellie Hill, $2.00 House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


UNPUBLISHED STORIES FOR SALE, $1.00 each. 
Mrs. H. C. Moore, Rt. 2, Moorhead, Iowa. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join the 
Friendship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage—please. 


National Ar- 


Photos enlarged, 
J. M. Smith, 





cheaply, easily. 
Hirsch En- 


NEED PRINTING? Request quotations, stating quan- 
tity wanted. Distinctive work, reasonable prices. 
Herald Printers, Albany, Wis. 


ADD $5 TO $25 A WEEK to your present income 
using your spare time only. Particulars free. 
Pettis Co., Vidalia, Ga. 
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AUTOGRAPHED COPY—First edition of song hit, 
“Wait For Me,” 50 cents. 390 Central Avenue, 
Newark, Ohio. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. Bill Por- 
celli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


ARTICLE WRITERS— YOU NEED THIS BOOK! 
You can still get your copy of Charles Carson’s 
famous text, “Writing the Magazine Article,” 
which Jack Woodford calls “the most helpful book 
on article writing ever written.” But the present 
edition is nearly exhausted, and the publishers have 
decided to forego another printing to make way 
for Carson’s next book. Get yours now from 
Writer’s Digest. Only $1.50 postpaid. 


GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer, year’s 
supply, 50c; six months’, 35c, Typewriter ribbons 
renewed, 25c each. Beginning writers! Fifty best 
markets, free magazine sources, instructions, 35c. 
“Dollar For Beginning Writers,” 10c. Generous 
commissions paid subscription agents! Sell lively 
national magazine. Free details. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, N. Y 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. 
Willmar, Minn. 


REFINED PROFESSIONAL WOMAN would like cor- 
respondence with middle aged ladies and gentle- 
men. Box A-7. 


THE PLOT BOOK, MAKE YOUR OWN. Original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Solves your plot problems. Folio shows how, 50c. 
Also, editors need short features. Where to get, 
how to write, markets, 25c. Writecraft, Box 202, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


POETS, ATTENTION! Acquaint yourself with other 
active verse writers. Join the Verse Club. One 
dollar gives you: names of twenty corresponding 
members, and life membership in Verse Club. Pa- 
tricia Healy, Secretary, Route 5, Box 205, Tucson, 
Arizona. 


ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solely for the perfection 
of their inner faculties, and in the mastering of 
the daily obstacles of life; the International Or- 
ganization of Rosicrucians will be happy to receive 
the requests of those who believe that worthiness 
and sincerity determine the right for one to have 
such wisdom; to them, a copy of “The Mastery of 
Life,” a fascinating book, will be given without 
price; let this book guide you to the conservative 
plan whereby you may widen your scope of Per- 
sonal Power. Simply address your letter to Scribe 
D. A. U., AMORC Temple, Rosicrucian Park, San 
Jose, Calif. 


ART CARDS, Gorgeous Beauties, 
Greetings; Comics; 50, $1.00. Illustrated lists, 
books; novelties; writers’ aids, 10c. Western 


Sales, 815-SF Hill, Los Angeles 14. 


GHOSTWRITER—The power behind many famous 
names. Edna Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 


Full instructions 
Charles Olive, 


Miscellaneous; 


JOIN THE AUTHOR GROUP. 
throughout America. Many benefits. 
33 Groton St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 
preciated.) 


Contact writers 
Author, 69- 
(Stamp ap- 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, Filipino gentleman, 31, 
desires a sincere, affectionate, broadminded, beau- 
tiful, educated young woman as collaborator in 
literary ambitions. Only those desiring early mar- 
riage, or willing for companionship may answer. 
Write P. O. Box 1422, Vallejo, Calif. 


WRITERS, ATTENTION! Research material for fact 
articles—any subject. Specialty first facts, word 
origins, superstitions, slang, music, food facts, 
books and authors, etc. Compiling for past twenty 
years. Writer’s Research, 739 Guerrero Street, 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 





FREE BOOKLET about 
stamped addressed envelope. 
Wisc. 


Catholic Church. Send 
Box 267, Superior, 
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ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Also cartoon ideas, entertainers’ material. Frankel, 
3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


JEWISH GIRL, twenty-six, attractive, stranger in 
Philadelphia, desires correspondence. Judith Ann 
Sobel, 4646 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka, Ave., Mishawaka, Ind. 


GO INTO BUSINESS — Start 
with $1.00; Complete plans, 
Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 


Correspondence Club 
25c. Reedy, 2149 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED—Send one dollar and 
sample of handwriting to Box 92, Pikeville, Ky. 


“QUEEN AND KNIGHTS OF THE QUILL.” Your 
individual coat of arms beautifully drawn in bril- 
liant inks, suitable for framing, or reproduction on 
bookmarks, bookplates, stationery and cards. Spe- 
cify hobbies, sports, profession, etc. One dollar, 
refundable. Water McDonald Riese, Oteen, N. C. 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do. I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s 
Who. Correspondence requires return postage. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Estab- 
lished 1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particu- 
lars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


SHORT-SHORTS—Over 150 detailed markets from 
agency records. 25c. Box 24, 542 Fifth Ave., 
mM. U. G 30 


$5.00 A DAY writing news and features; experience 
unnecessary. Take pictures that sell, methods, 
markets. Photographs for illustration. Stamp 
brings particulars. How to write “Quiz Questions 
That Click,” three dimes. Writers’ Service, 807 
Butternut Rd., Madison 4, Wis. (formerly Ran- 
dolph, Wis.) 


ENGLISH-CZECH — Czech-English translator wants 
assignment; translate literature. Box A-5. 


PLOTS—One blueprint, one analyzed plot, and one 
original, usable plot, $3. Edna Morton, Rosenberg, 
Texas. 

WILL PUBLISH POEMS in “Penpoint Serenade,” 
authors share expense, submit on approval, Post 
— Box 215, Church Street Annex, New York 

ity. 


FREE INFORMATION. Auto-hypnosis, amazing new, 
easy way to success for writers, creative workers. 
Victor, 675 Eliot, Denver 4, Colo. 


VERY UNCONVENTIONAL SOLDIER, bored with 
the usual and commonplace, desires contact others 
with the same desires, male or female. Come in, 
fascinating femmes, any age, any likes or dislikes. 
Object: contacts for stimulating experiences, in- 
teresting correspondence, or what would you. Pvt. 
T. W. Townsend, 34875457, Co. U, 5th STU, R/C, 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 





COPYWRITER, LAYOUT ARTIST, CARTOONIST, 
now employed by large metropolitan newspaper, 
wishes connection in Southwestern United States. 


Not for health. Box A-3. 





“HYGIENE OF MARRIAGE.” Uncensored! $1.00. 
Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


PIONEER CONTACT SERVICE—A dignified, pleas- 
ant way to make new friendships, develop romance. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Lonely and sincere men and women. write today 
for a share in the happiness you desire. Address: 
Pioneer Publications, Bolton Landing, N. Y. 


GENTLEMAN of middle age, educated tastes, pro- 
fessional worker and part time writer, wishes to 
hear from a lady who is writing or attempting to 
do so, especially one in or near the Pacific Coast 
area. Howard D. Clark, 3608 Broadacre, 
4155, Vanport City, Portland, 17, Ore. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s joke book. Exciting. Stimulating. 13c. 
Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


ARTICLE WRITERS! Make your first paragraph 
sell that article. 25c for ten distinctive ways to 
begin. Dept. MSH-P.O. Box 3471, Highland Park 
3, Mich. 


WANT ODD ISSUES Writer’s Digest and Writer’s 


Year Book, 1935-1943, to complete files; also 
writer’s books, short story collections, Oliver Nie- 
house, 1208 Hodiamont, St. Louis, Mo. P.S.: Who 


can teach a beginner to plot? 


A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY at home! No soliciting, 
no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy enjoy- 
able pastime. Details, 25c. Quarter returned if not 
satisfied with hobby. Laura Dickson, Anderson, 
Ss. 


PEN PAL MAGAZINE! Correspondence club. Thou- 
sands of members every state and Canada. Names, 
addresses, pictures, descriptions. Yours published 

free to millions. Order for loved ones, friends, and 

for the Army. Magazines, 25c; year’s subscription, 
$1.00; 500 men or women (names, addresses, de- 
scriptions), $5.00. Postal money orders only. Love 

Mail Order, 740 Queen, London, Ont., Can. 


3,000 NEW AND USED Correspondence Courses, 
Books. List, 10c. Books and courses bought, 
sold, rented. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


EXPERT GHOST WRITING, Advertising Writing, 
Story Plots, etc. Zillman Literary Guild, 4446 
North Kildare Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


TALL GENTLEMAN wishes to correspond with girl 
under 35. Apt. 265, 207 East 84th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


WANTED—For a metal cutting tool manufacturer’s 
publication; unusual features, also articles of in- 
terest to men and timely interest articles; 1000 
words or less. lc per word and up. Previous 
copies of publication sent on request. a @ 
Schneider- Advertising, 1599 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Detroit 14, Mich. 


SCIENTIFIC HEALING and your problems solved. I 
have been helping others since 1917. Come and 
let .me help you too, mentally and physically. 
Just send me your 3 worst problems in your own 
handwriting with one dollar. Rose Ella Hall, 1732 
Pendleton St., Codumbia 21, S. C. 


ORIGINAL PLOTS with atmosphere, action, drama, 
live characters, reader appeal, make your stories 
easy to write. Send your idea with $3. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Edna Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 


SAMPLE COPY OF AUTHOR BULLETIN, 10c. 69- 
33 Groton St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 


RETIRED PSYCHIATRIST, writer, mentally, physi- 
cally, financially independent, Freethinker, 5’-10” 
—176 Ibs., all alone, desires to find intelligent 
woman, 40-50 of similar type, personality and cir- 
cumstances, to collaborate with and share his 
lovely small estate in congenial companionship on 
50-50 basis. Only sincere letters with complete 
details and kodak full figure picture will be 
promptly answered. Write—‘“Doctor,” 2552 W. 
Fairbanks Ave., Winter Park, Fla, 


FREE; “CUPID’S MAIL” FREE; For lonely hearts 
—spare time workers, Advertisers; 11th year. 
“Cupid’s Mail,” 2149 Jackson, Chicago 12, III. 


1001 ARTICLES—Wholesale supply directory, 10c. 
Beier, 140 W. 42, New York. 


Apt. 
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HAVE POEMS on the Cocoanut Grove Night Club 
fire in Latin and English. Anyone interested may 
write me, Marion Leahy, 16 Bonair St., 
ville 45, Mass. 


RESEARCH: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Smithsonian 
Institution, Government agencies, etc. Odd jobs. 
Both simple and complex questions answered thor- 
oughly. Ghostwriting. Low rates. Lionel Kopp- 
man, 1608 20th St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


GAGWRITING TAUGHT BY MAIL. Frankel, 3623 
Dickens, Chicago, 


PLOTTOS FOR SALE—Several new Cook’s Plottos 
and Keys for sale by disbanding writing group. 
$8 each set. I. B. Gladstone, 1561 Sheridan Ave., 
New York 57, N. Y. 


MERCHANT MARINE OFFICER, writer, desires cor- 
respondence with liberal minded, adventure loving 
femmes. Object: Friendship. Box A-6. 


BOOK-MAGAZINE BARGAINS, Catalogs free. Ster- 
ling, B-71 West 85, New York. 


Somer- 





LATIN AMERICA—Authentic background material 
and references—historical, biographical, economic, 





current. Barbara Dalton, Apt. 201, 1611 3ist, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
MAKE MONEY BY MAIL. Spare time, Free de- 
tails. Beier, 140 W. 42, New York, 
SOMEWHERE, SOMEONE is waiting. New group 
with mew ideas. Free particulars. Candlewick 


Club, Jane Lew, W. Va. 


MAGAZINES—10 for 50c prepaid. Western, Love, 
Detective, Fantastic, Sports, Comics, Trades, etc. 
Tremendous assortment, State your wants. Over- 
town, 140 W. 42nd, New York. 


“CONFIDANT,” a real “he man’s” magazine. Ama- 
teur writers, scribblers and adults like it, 25c 


brings copy. Wd. Chervence, 1540 North State, 


Chicago 10. 

BEGINNING WRITER! Need help? Plot trouble? 
Personality trouble? Just plain doubletrouble? 
Write Margaret: 25c a question to P. O. Box 3471, 


Highland Park 3, Mich. 


COMPANIONABLE MAN (40) desires friendly fem- 
inine correspondents; discuss anything. M. F. 
Klofonda, Box S. S., Sorono, N. Mex. 


“MAIL MERCHANDISE MART,” a monthly tabliod 
paper you’ll like, featuring unusual Merchandise, 
Novelties, Literature, Swaps and Opportunities. 
Dime brings copy. Wd. Chervence, 1540 North 
State, Chicago 10. 








CORRESPONDENTS for trade journal service wanted 
in Rochester, Harrisburg, Richmond, Norfolk, At- 
lanta, Birmingham, Mobile, Tulsa, Omaha, Indian- 
apolis, Denver, Sacramento. Stanton, Box 892, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


ANYONE ELSE, physically imperfect, young, deter- 
mined to be writer? Box A-8, 


5 MOST READ MAIL ORDER MAGAZINES, 20c. 
Armand Cartier, 695Z North, Pittsfield, Mass. 


WRITE SHORT SHORTS THAT SELL! 25c brings 
you successful formula; markets. Dept. MSH, 


P. O. Box 3471, Highland Park 3, Mich. 


WRITERS, NEED QUICK CASH? Spare-time, money- 
making opportunities. Hundreds! Profitable, easy 
homework, Guaranteed! 50c. Homework Publica- 
eats Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, 

alif. 


START IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF. Ten big 
mail order magazines, all different, all current is- 
sues, containing hundreds of attractive propositions, 
25 cents. Monmouth Publishing Co., Box 1, 
Gloucester, N. J 


THE BLACKSTONE BOOK series needs unusual 
Fiction, Facts and Fantasy. Also, material of any 
nature published in booklet form at author’s ex- 
pense. Advertising rates on request. Address: 
P. A. Blackie Preston, P. O. Box 106, Tucson, Ariz. 








REWRITE Magazine 


Another Great Series on "Plotting" 


Writers everywhere are calling REWRITE 
the “meatiest, most practical” writers’ maga- 
zine. Every inch is used and all articles are 
specific and detailed in their “know how’ so- 
lution of writers’ problems. 
The proof of the pudding is that editors, pub- 
lishers and teachers of writing read and buy 
REWRITE. “Your magazine is snatched and 
read from cover to cover by several in this 
office.” One of the smartest publicity editors 
in New York wrote that recently. > 
REWRITE is permanent in value. Hundreds 
of writers have bought the Complete File and 
use it as a constant desk reference. 
REWRITE brings you: (1) Official News 
Tips; (2) Experience-Proven Methods for 
better Writing and Selling; (3) Unbiased 
Judgment on rackets and conditions unfavor- 
able to writers. REWRITE is your loyal 
friend. 

Order Now! 


1941-44 (48 issues), $3.50. 
Subscription, $1.00 per year. Club Rates. 

4 Issues (Old), 35c; (New), 50c. 
Special Trial Bundie (Our Selection), 
15 Issues, $1. 

NO FREE COPIES. ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed’”’ policy 
protects you. Special terms for Handicapped Writers, 

Shut-Ins, Veterans and Displaced Defense Workers. 

Competent, Detailed Service 

3000 words (2 short-shorts), $3.00 plus return 
postage. ‘'Few Critics speak with the detailed 
knowledge and frankness you show."* Several Work- 
shop Groups. Personal Conferences and Prompt 
Service one of my Specialties. Get in touch with 
me Today! It pays. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858), Cambridge 38, Mass. 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, promptly, and accurately by an experienced typist. 
Minor corrections in grammar, spelling, and punctuation, 
if desired. Carbon free. Mailed flat. Forty cents per 
1000 words. Scripts over 10,000 words thirty-five cents 
per 1000 words. Poetry one cent a line. 


GOLDIE N. COOGAN 
267 Grand Street Hornell, N. Y. 














GENTLEMAN, youngish, tall, wishes correspondence 
with refined young lady. Box A-9. 


INSTANT WORD REFERENCE “TOOLS”, Give 
word, emotion character reaction instantly. 1,500 
“Character Reactions” (18 pgs.); 1,000 “Live Ad- 
jections”; 1,000 “Synonyms Said”; With orders 
page “Virile Verbs’’ free. Complete set, $1. Writer- 
Craft, Rt. 1, Box 64, Ojai Calif. 


FREE—Swedenborgs ‘DIVINE LOVE’ 620 Pages. 
500 other FREE BOOKS, MAGAZINES, SAMPLES. 
Send 10c postage for book and details. Beier, 140 
W. 42 New York. 





PLOTS from PLOTTO, quarter, no stamps; state 


type. Box 1344, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for 
details and markets. The Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 








WRITER wants free lancing companion male or fe- 
male; go Dutch; object congenial company. Her- 
bert Bechtold, Wentzville, Mo. 
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WRITER’S MARKET 


WriITER’s DIGEST 














First Class Magazines 


Asia and the Americas, 40 E. 49th Street, 
New York City 17. Richard J. Walsh, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use only authentic short stories, no longer than 
3500 words, with Asiatic characters and back- 
ground, preferably by Asiatic fiction writers of 
standing in their own countries. We also use 
articles on Asiatic countries, Russia’s Asiatic 
regions, and Latin America in relation to Asia, 
no longer than 3500 words. We buy photographs 
but seldom poetry. Reports in about one to three 
weeks. Payment is $15 per printed page, on 
acceptance.” 

The Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Coles Phillips, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
short fiction, 3000 to 5000 words, on general 
subjects, war, romance, humor, mystery, adven- 
ture. Also general short articles on the war, the 
future world industry, etc. No photographs or 
poetry. Reports in three weeks. Good rates, 
three weeks after publication.” 

Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. Arnold Gingrich, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. Magazine 
for men. “We use action stories, 1500 to 2500 
words. We are wide open for gags and cartoons, 
but do not buy photographs and seldom buy 
poetry. Reports in two weeks. Payment is $100 
and up for stories and flat rate of $10 for car- 
toons, on acceptance.” 

Parents’ Magazine, 


use 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City 17. Mrs. Clara Savage Little- 
dale, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We use articles of 2500-3000 words in 
length, scientifically correct, concerning care and 
training of children from birth through teens, 
also mental hygiene of parents. Shorter personal 
experience articles telling how typical problems 
were successfully handled. All material must be 
written for adults. No juvenile material accepted. 
We buy photographs, occasionally buy poetry, 
but do not use fiction. Reports in two to four 
weeks. Payment is Ic to 1¥%c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.”’ 

This Week Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 17. William I. Nichols, Editor. 
Issued weekly as the magazine section of twenty- 
one metropolitan newspapers. “We use fiction of 





3300 words or less. 


Preferred subjects: Romance, 
humor, mystery, adventure—with appeal to both 
sexes. Preferred lengths: 3300, 1500, 1200 words. 
We use no serials or novelettes, but pay the high- 
est prices in the market for short-shorts—when 
have first look. We buy war-background 
stories, but prefer those which deal with the home 
front. We buy no conventional ‘westerns,’ but 
like an occasional story of pioneer America. We 
also use articles, preferred length: 1500 to 2500 
words. Preferred subjects for articles: Important 
new developments and colorful personalities in 
the fields of America’s war effort, postwar de- 
velopments, community betterment, science, en- 
tertainment. Especially desired are articles which 
lend themselves to dramatic pictorial treatment ; 
pictures should be submitted with manuscripts 
when possible. Ideas for picture sequences are 
also desired. We cannot use controversial, his- 
torical, or descriptive articles. We also use an 
inspirational editorial of 1000 words or less under 
the heading, ‘For a Strong and United America.’ 
Also, brief true stories, told in dramatic, almost 
fictional style, and around 500 words in length, 
moments of heroism, sacrifice and courage. They 
should be inspirational, but also rich in human 
interest and dramatic appeal. Other short fea- 
desired are: Short, story-telling, photo- 
graphic sequences; anecdotes; miniature articles 
—500 to 900 words, on all subjects listed above 
under articles. Straight humor, 500 to 2000 
words, if desired; also cartoons. We buy photo- 
graphs, but seldom buy poetry. Reports in one 
to two weeks. Pays regular magazine rates, on 
acceptance. 


we 


tures 


Second Class Magazines 


The American Swedish Monthly, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City 20. Victor O. Free- 
burg, Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We use articles, 1000 to 2000 words, 
dealing with Sweden, relations between Sweden 
and the United States, and Americans of Swed- 
ish stock. We buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Reports in two to three weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, on publication.” 

Brooklyn Fewish Center Review, 667 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, New York. Joseph Kaye, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. ‘We 
use articles of typical and general Jewish inter- 
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est, and short stories and poems. Length is up 
to 3000 or 4000 words. Payment varies from 
$10 up, on publication.” 

Common Sense, 10 E. 49th Street, New York 
17. Sidney Hertzberg, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. ‘“‘We use articles on 
political, economic and social subjects, 3000 to 
5000 words. Also satirical verse on current 
affairs. No fiction or photographs. Reports in 
two weeks. Payment is $25 minimum, on publi- 
cation.” 

Cross-Words @& Contest News, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 3. Walter H. Holze, Edi- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 75c a year. 
“We use short short stories ranging from 1200 to 
1600 words in length, which deal in some man- 
ner with the activities of crossword puzzle solvers 
or constructors, or utilize a crossword puzzle or 
some other form of puzzle or cipher code to 
provide the solution to a ‘whodunit’ mystery. 
General type stories are not wanted. Short short 
stories dealing with the activities of contest fans, 
same length as above, are also considered. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. We also occa- 
sionally buy a few crossword puzzles from free 
lance contributors, who must send self-addressed 
stamped envelope for list of requirements and 
rates. Reports in about two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up, depending on the story, on 
publication.” 

Current Astrology, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 3. Walter H. Holze, Editor. Issued 


BOOK Hib 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"You hit straight from the shoul- 
der," writes Carolyn Perry of 
California, author of KNAPSACK 
ON MY BACK; "your aim ts true 
and your skill honest and sincere 
‘ . What you required was far 
too inadequate for the service you 
rendered. | don't see how you 
can do so much for so little." 
AMAZING FIRST: We are estab- 
ishing a record for a first mystery 
novel. Roman McDougald's THE DEATHS OF LORA KA- 
REN, which came out in January, has gone through two 
printings thus far—9,000 copies. And watch for new ex- 
citing developments on this phenomenal first! 


NEW REPRINT MARKET FOR DETECTIVE BOOKS: The edi- 
tor of a new firm has just gotten in touch with me, and at 
my suggestion promises a minimum of $500 for reprint 
rights on books already in print. Published detective au- 
thors might get in touch with me. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 


The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 














plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 
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SCRAP DRIVE 





In Your Own Back Yard... ? 


You've been spurning, throwing away, 
SCRAPPING your own precious metal— 
which, properly hammered, will be your cus- 
tom-built weapons in your battle sales. 
What you throw out in your scrap drive is 
the first prize in your treasure hunt. In your 
own back yard is the secret of success in 
this business—the trick of using everything 
you ve got. 

In your very own background there's more 
than enough—but you are so close to it you 
don't realize the possibilities. And that's 
where | come in. Let's look at the record... 


My clients, for over ten years, have used the wea- 
pons | found and forged to establish footholds in 
the gold country of the slicks, the pulps, the feature 
and book markets. | can do as much for you, by the 
same system that helped them. In the week before 
press time that help has brought 3 sales in a row 
for one author, plus orders for novelettes; first sale 
at 2c a word for a new writer; 3 figure sale for an- 
other | started a year ago .. . $749 in sales checks. 

My method of rediscovering your treasure is what 
brings this sort of thing (from Henry Bacon of Ohio): 
""You have given me more concrete help in one letter 
than | have received from a whole course from another 
angle."* 

Where YOU come in: Best way is to tell me about 
yourself when you send me your manuscripts—as my 
selling authors did. Once | know what you can do 
best, we go to town—which is — | have made sales 
for my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COL- 
LIER'S, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK and other top outfits, plus, of course, the 
pulps, the confessions, the feature and the various 


My sales commission is 10%. After | SELLIN F 
WRITERS! 


make a couple of sales for you, | drop 
all fees. My rates for personal, de- 

If you make 
less than 3 fig- 





tailed analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your manu- 
scripts are: $1 per thousand words for 
the first 3,000 of any script; 50c per 


thousand words thereafter. All books ure sales you 
over 45,000 words (any length) $24. can probably 
Poems, $1 each. Resubmissions free. | be developed 
No "collaborations." | report in two | for better pay- 


ing markets. 
Write me full 
perticulars — 
we work ona 
special com- 
mission basis. 


weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every 
one of your writing difficulties famil- 
iar to me. Send me your best manu- 
script now and be sure to tell me 
about yourself. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are 
not in the market for any material at present.” 

Dime Crosswords, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 3. Walter H. Holze, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use 
short short stories, ranging from 1200 to 1600 
words, which deal in some manner with the 
activities of crossword puzzle solvers or construc- 
tors, or utilize a crossword puzzle or some other 
or cipher code to provide the 
General type 


form of puzzle 
solution to a ‘whodunit’ 
stories are not wanted. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. We also occasionally buy a few cross- 
word puzzles from free-lance contributors, who 
must send self-addressed stamped envelope for 
list of requirements and rates. Reports in about 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, de- 


mystery. 


pending on the story, on publication.” 

Etc., Federal Association Inc., 1530 Queen 
Ann Avenue, Seattle, Washington, is dormant 
for the present, perhaps for the duration. 

Fifty Crosswords, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 3. Walter H. Holze, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 15c a copy; 50c a year. “Same re- 
quirements and payment as Dime Crosswords.” 

Old Time New England, 141 Cambridge 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. W. S. Appleton, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use articles with a New England 
tie-up of an antiquarian nature. We do not use 
fiction or poetry, and seldom buy photographs. 
Reports in thirty days or longer. Payment is 
very small, on acceptance.” 

Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 Welland Ave- 
nue, Detroit 21, Michigan. Harry E. Smithson, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We 
are now primarily interested in gadgets, devices, 
and sick-room hints and suggestions which add 
to the comfort, morale, and physical well-being 
of our war and industrial ca Payment 
is a minimum of $1, and rate goes up to $25, de- 
pending on usefulness of material to physically 
handicapped ; additional fee of $1.50 to $3 paid 
for pictures. Upon request, literature for sources 
for this type of material will be sent. Feature 
articles are personalized recovery stories, high- 
lighting the how and why slant to restoration of 
health and economic independence. Reports in 
ten days. Payment is Yc a word for articles, on 
acceptance.” 

The Pan American, 103 Park Avenue, New 
York City 17. Hal F. Lee, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
short stories, up to 1500 words, by Latin Ameri- 
cans or with authentic Latin backgrounds. Also 
legends, fables of South America. Submitted 
with ‘Who’s Who’ of author. We use articles of 
general information, 1000 to 1250 words, by 
Latin Americans and North Americans. Articles 
on industry, personalities, politics, religion, etc., 
leading to better knowledge and understanding 
between continents. We buy photographs, and 
also poetry if it is very short and by a Latin 
American. Reports in one week. Payment is 


sualties. 


DIGEST 


1%2c a word, on fifteenth of month of publi- 
cation.” 

Physical Culture Magazine, 535 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 17. Ange Brashing, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “‘We use personal experiences in health 
building through natural methods and health 
building articles, any length up to 1000 words at 
present. We are over-supplied on longer mate- 
rial. We buy photographs of Physical Culture 
Men and Women. No fiction or poetry. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word, on publication.” 

Puzzle Fun, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 3, has been discontinued. 

Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Henry B. Comstock, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘‘We use 
fact, fiction, and picture material pertaining to 
railroads. We want stories, 2000 to 8000 words, 
with railroad operation as background ; must be 
iuthentic. Articles are written on assignment. 
Reports in two weeks. Good rates, on accept- 
ance. 

Victory Crosswords, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 3, has suspended publication for the 
duration. 


Religious Magazines 


Annals of Good Saint Anne De Beaupre, 
Basilica of St. Anne, Quebec, Canada. Rev. Al- 
cide Bouchard, C.Ss.R., Editor. Issued monthly 
except November; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use short stories, 1500 to 2000 words, with 
strong plot treated in a fresh, original manner. 
Little or no slang. Must not offend Catholic 
principles nor, conversely, be too goody-goody. 
Also use short articles, 1200 to 2000 words, of 
reader interest, preferably on Catholic 
theme. Language should be easy to understand. 
Bona fide accounts of devotion to St. Anne 
anywhere or of her shrines are particularly use- 
ful. We buy photographs with articles, but 
seldom apart. Rarely buy poetry. Reports in 
two weeks. Payment is $15 per manuscript 
regardless of length, on acceptance.” 

Catholic Home Fournal (merged with Poise), 
Salisbury, Pennsylvania. Subtitle: The National 
Voice of Catholic Women. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We buy snappy stories 
with a 2000 word limit. Good feature articles 
also wanted. Preference for ‘homey’ material. 
We buy poetry, preferably about 16 to 20 lines, 
also photographs. Reports in ten days. Payment 
is ¥2c a word for articles, sometimes more de- 
pending on material and writer. Poems average 
$2.50. Payment on publication.” 

Church Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. William H. Leach, Editor. 
Issued monthly except August ; 25c a copy ; $2.50 
a year. “We use articles which deal with success- 
ful church programs, building features, etc. Pres- 
ent need is for material dealing with postwar 
planning. We buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Reports in two weeks. Payment is Yac 
a word and up.” 


wide 
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BOOKS 


authoritative. All ar sold on 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its eno Fy books selected make interesting reading and are 


a money-back guarantee. 











GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It Right eee 
John B. Opdycke 

Roget’s Thesaurus.............. 1.00 

Waite It Bight... ......65.... 1 
Ambrose Bierce 

Commonsense Grammar........ 2.00 


janet Rankin Aiken 


English Grammar Simplified... 1.25 
James C. Fernald 


Writing Good English.......... 2.00 
j. Berg Esenwein 
Wah THMNRE ocsccsccccscvincces Meee 
Soule’s Synonyms ............. 3.50 
Oe Re err ee 3.50 
john B. ‘Opdycke 
Concise Oxford Dictionary..... 3.50 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
A ae Aer 2.50 
Webster’s Dictionary .......... 1.25 
POETRY 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
Clement Wood 


Poet’s Handbook .............. 1.49 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse .. 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

Rhymes and Meters....... in wee 


Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Re ogee Dictionary... 1.75 
j. Walker 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


Points About Poetry............ .50 
Donald G. French 

Verse Writing Simplified .. 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 

The Rhymer’s Lexicon... =. Bre 


Andrew Lorin 
The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 
How to Write a Play...... «+3 oe 
Lajos Egri 
Write That Play... 5 .... 3.00 


Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Tochnigns of 


Playwriting ... ; cae ae 
john H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play...... 1.75 


Clayton Hamilton 
New Technique of Screen 


Writing : ee 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell aeeedl 
Stories A . 3.50 
Frances Marion 
RADIO WRITING 
Radio Dictionary .............. .50 
Leonard Lewis 
Ratio Weiting ................ 2D 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio Sictatois'y ion ce 


Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches ane | How to 
Write Them.. a sso 
Peter Dixon 


Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short beanie $ 1.00 
Plotto ... ; 25.00 

Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plots and Personalities... .. 1.75 

ya Downey & E. H. Slosson 
36 Dramatic Situations . 2.00 

Georges Polti 
a: ied to Have a Brain 


1 
jack W oodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot............ 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Wee's Market. . 3. 
A, M. Mathieu 
1944 Writer's Year Book and 
Market Guide r 
1944 Universal Photo Almanac.. 1.25 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
Feature Syndicate Section......  .30 


SONG WRITING 


The Art of Song Writing.... 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


. 3.00 


SHORT STORY WAITING 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Writing Magazine Fiction. .... . 2.50 
Walter S. Campbell 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Short Story Technique.......... 1.25 
David Raffelock 
PRIZE CONTESTS 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries 35 
re eee to Win 


; 2 
ome Gold 60 
Helen King 
BOOKS ON SLANG 
Underworld and Prison seine . 1,00 
Cowboy er ° Nats acer Sa 
Ramon R. Adams 
Hash House Lingo. . . oo a 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Gag Builder _ 1.25 
Don Ulsh 
The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 


Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money . 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Comics and Their Creators..... 2.75 
Martin Sheridan 
ARTICLE WRITING 
Business Paper Writing 
Pauline @ Wilfried Redmond 
Writing Selling Special 
Feature Artcles...... woe Oe 
_, Helen M. Patterson 
Writing the Magazine Article. 1.50 
harles Carson 


Magazine Article Writng.... 3.25 
. Brennecke 
Chats on Feature W rting..... 2.75 
Harrington 
The Magazine Article........... 3.00 


obert Crawford 


JUVE NILE Ww RITING 


Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
Robinson 
My _——_ Success Secrets.... 2.00 
Will Herman 
bees | the Juvenile Story...... 2.00 
May Emery Hall 
Writing For = : 1.60 
. F. H. Northcroft 
pet ng 
Mystery Fiction ... esas ee 
Marie T. Rodell 
aoiy Road Bina esl oes 
ouis De Jean 
‘Trial & Error Peres 


Jack Woodford 
Characters Make Your Story.... 3.00 


Maren Elwood 


Learning to Write i305. 
Dorothy Hubbard 

The Editor Accepts..... << oe 
Earl Reed Silvers 

Narrative Technique oes 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
Edward Weeks 

The Profit in Writing. 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Mind in the Making.. 1.00 
James Harvey Robinson 

The Art of Useful Writing. .. 2.00 
Walter B. Pitkin 

Writers—Hare’s How Sense 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers—Help Yourselves....... 1.25 


Mildred I. Reid 


Magazine Writing and Editing.. 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 


Selling What You Write........ 2.00 
Donald MacCampbell 
Writing for Profit.............. 3.00 


D. Wilhelm 

ees of Fiction Writing... 1.75 

; Dowst 

The . riting of Fiction : 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 

Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 

Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Profitable Publicity js pues cee 
Henry F. Woods, 7r. 
Publicity . ee 


Henry ‘M. Bous 
Putting “It”? in the Column.... 2.00 


Ben Arid 

Writing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Dynamics of Drama..... ..- SMO 


George | Armin Shaftel 











WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


PINES ch icthniacancedscianecnaniscttens eee ere 
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FREE! 


Shepherd Students are America’s biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can 
cash in on contests! Write NOW for a 
free copy of the newest “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with tempting contest offers and timely 
winning tips. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
ee 7, Pa. 








——— 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


One pupil won a 32000 cake ifs apil eart over 

5000 in spare time Hun aa oe “sel ng con stantl to 
leading publisher: -articulars of our practical course it writ 
ing and marketing of the Short-Story and sample copy o 
WRITER'S MONTHLY free Write today 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 70, Springfield 3, Mass. 

















Are You Floundering For Louk of 
Literary Guidance? 


CONSULT US. NO OBLIGATION 

We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading 

Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailabl 
they will be submitted to reliable 

WRITERS WwELC OME 

WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSEB PRESS 
Established 1918 

30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 


publishers 














Work With peer 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder. 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








LL GIVE YOU A NEW 


FAST MIND 


for this new, fast age with my copyri igtyed MIND-STIM- 
ULATOR; help you FIND YOURSE pod your right 
vocation; bring out your hidden PERSON LITY; locate 
rich, Creative but a. ae hidden fee rtunities ar nd 





Earning- Power; adva years and months. 7th year 
Folder YOUR BIG OPPORTU NITY fr i. 

SELF-ADV. INST., Dept. 
185 Ww. _ Godfrey A Ave.. - Phila. (20), 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


and where to sell. 


shows you how to write 
Here is vital instruction for all gag 


writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 
ing. Send one 25-cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT 
TODAY. 


ON ULSH STUDIOS 





D 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





February WRITER’S DIGEST list syndicates’ procedure. 
Here’s what LITERARY FEATURES offers for a client’s 





45,000 word serial: 50%, U. S. serial rights; 40%, 
foreign; 75%, U. S. Book; 70%, foreign; 75% all other. 
Or, I sold a short one at $200, just as I’ve sold articles, 
stories, etc., outright. My reading fee is $1, Ist 1,000 
words, 25c each 1,000 additional. Let’s see your work 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


107 E. Winter Ave., Danville, Ill. 


Crosier Missionary, Box 176, Hastings, Ne- 
braska. Rev. Benno Mischke, O. S. C., Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use short stories, 1000 to 3000 words, that pic- 
ture good Catholic (or at least Christian) living. 
Although meant for simple, honest folk, stories 
must be well written. We do not buy photo- 


graphs. Poetry is used but not paid for. Reports 
in two weeks. Payment is $1.50 per 1000 words.” 

The Crusader’s Almanac, Franciscan Monas- 
tery, Washington 17, D. C. Rev. Fr. Terence, 
O. F. M., Editor. Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use any truly Catholic or 
Christian 4000 words or shorter. First 
desire is that of our purpose—the Holy Land 
and its Shrines—the Crusades. Articles used are 
Historical Crusader material, 2000 words. Query 
editor regarding articles. We buy photographs of 
our purpose, but no poetry. Reports in seven to 


stories, 


ten days. Payment is $10 per 1000 words.” 
Daily Meditation (formerly Divine Medita- 

tion), 941 Vance Jackson, San Antonio 1, Texas. 

Wm. P. Taylor, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 


copy ; $3.00 a year. “We use the following mate- 
rial: Metaphysical teachings, success and inspir- 
ational articles, Mayan archaeology and discover- 
ies, non-sectarian religious articles teaching the 
power of prayer or with a metaphysical slant. 
Length: 800 to 1700 words. We occasionally 
use photographs of Mayan archaeological sub- 
jects, but no fiction or poetry. Reports in sixty 
days. Payment is Yec to lc a word, on accept- 
ance.” 

The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. Rev. Jerome 
Palmer, O.S.B., Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short stories and 
short shorts, 1500 to 2500 words, of interest to 


young. Prefer little of the conventional love- 
making. Stories must be wholesome and enter- 
taining; need not necessarily be religious. Will 


not consider pietistic stories. We use articles on 
social and ethical problems of the day, namely, 
on the racial question; also current religious 
events. We buy photographs, but no poetry. Re- 
ports in five days. Payment depends on merit 
of material, on acceptance.” 

The Improvement Era, 50 North Main Street, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. - Richard L. Evans, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use shorts and short shorts, 
1500 to 3000 words and 750 to 1500 words. 
Fiction should be of high moral tone, but should 
not preach. Interested in any articles that are 
good, provided the quality is of a high order. 
We buy poetry and scenic and seasonal photo- 
graphs. Reports in about a month. Payment is 
lc a word for stories and articles, 25c a line for 
poetry, on acceptance.” 

junior Teacher, David C. Cook Publications, 
Elgin, Illinois. Lucille Coriell, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 10c a copy ordered in lots. For 
teachers of children nine to twelve. ‘“‘We use the 
following material: Class projects or problems 
presented from teachers’ point-of-view ; various 
supplemental plans, projects, and methods to 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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enrich Uniform Lessons for the quarter ; how-to- 
do-it material on enriching children’s religious 
experiences; special-day plans; occasionally a 
simple well-written article on the psychology of 
junior children. We use very few photographs 
and very little poetry. Reports the fifth of each 
month. Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 

The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. Thos. J. 
O’Connell, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use stories with Catholic 
slant, 2500 words. Also topical articles of cur- 
rent interest, 2000 words. We buy short poetry, 
but no photographs. Reports in two weeks. 
Payment is %c a word for stories and articles, 
20c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 

The Lookout, 8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 
3, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
approximately 2%c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We 
use short stories of 1000 to 1500 words and 
serials of 8 to 10 installments, 1500 words each. 
Fiction wanted is that which is acceptable not 
only for good grammar and effective storytelling 
style, but is keenly interesting—capable of catch- 
ing and holding attention of readers. In a 
serial, we want each installment to begin and end 
in a way that leaves the reader in suspense. We 
also want methods or inspirational articles on 
phases of educational work of the local undenom- 
inational church or dealing with personal or 
family problems of Christian life or work, 1000 
to 1500 words. We buy photographs—8x10 up- 
right, glossies, sharp black-and-white contrasts ; 
human interest or scenics. No poetry. Payment 
is up to $10 for short stories, Y2c a word and up 
for serials, $3 to $5 for photographs, on fifteenth 
of each month.” 

Mother’s Magazine, David C, Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Illinois. Mae Hurley Ashworth, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a year. “We use mother 
stories to 2500 words. Stories of mothers who 
solved problems of child-training according to 
some Bible teaching or Christian concept. Must 
be real stories, with plot—not fictionized sermons. 
We also use articles with specific plans and ideas 
for giving children religious training and Chris- 
tian character training at home, up to 1000 
words. We buy child life photographs, and poetry 
glorifying Christian motherhood. Reports once a 
month. Payment is lc a word for prose, 25c a 
line for poetry, on acceptance.” 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Rev. H. Blocker, O. F. M., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use short stories, complete within 
2500 words, which deal with modern themes 
slanted for adult readers. Preference is given 
those stories having some religious significance. 
Purely pietistic yarns are not wanted. We use 
personality sketches and human-interest features, 
around 2500 words, on contemporary Catholic 
men and women who have accomplished the 
noteworthy and unusual, particularly when their 
achievements can be imitated by others. Also 
timely articles on current events, especially those 
having Catholic significance. We buy photo- 





Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


e Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy ; does it need cutting? 

e@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 


pages down to a half page? 


e Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 


pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line; 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th S¢t., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WILL YOUR 
STORY SELL? 


That’s the important question. How 
much time will it take you to actually 
find this out? Your agent does this job 
for you at a minimum expense saving 
you countless trips to editors and often 
useless trips to the wrong markets. 


A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 

Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to edifors. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES — 


is easy, profitable and pleasar nt. Th 
to beginning writers, and the on ly on 
AS YOU LEARN! _— of my st 
of stories and articles it MI 
instructi a in WRITING FOR TH! JUVE 
d cesSary to kr 





MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


AUTHOR Ss dihagadll 


Distinctive, professional 
Accurate. Minor editing u 
bond paper, carbon free. ‘Mai led dat ¥ fy thou 
sand words. Poetry one cent a line. War Stamps accepted 
in payment. 








THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
3520 White Oak Drive, Houston 7, Texas 








! LET'S GET TOGETHER ! 
SEND YOUR LATEST MANUSCRIPT 
(Max. 5000 words) 
with 
THIS AD AND ONE DOLLAR BILL 
for 
Expert Criticism; Detailed Revision Suggestions 


HUGH L. PARKE 











Highland Park P. O. Box 3471, 
1953: A NEW WORLD 
Cosmic Order Foretold by World Events 
A new civilization is in the making predicated upon f = Universal 
freedoms—freedom from ignorance, 
t was conceived Sept. Bi 193€ 
1953. This is your rtunity 

LEMURIA_ THE INCOMP TAR a LE 
8 


> ill ted, 
f Israel restored. T wit h in quiry 
gation, The most aameant 3 message in a gene ration. Write De pt. W. 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


118 North Larchmont Bivd., Los Angeles 4, California 


Detroit 3 
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is your hest introduction when writing advertisers. 
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graphs with articles, also poetry with inspir- 
ational and religious themes, not exceeding 20 
lines as a rule. Reports within two weeks, never 
bevond a month. Payment is 134c a word and 
ip for prose, 25c a line and up for poetry, on 
cceptance.” 

St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon. Rev. 
Luke Eberle, O.S.B., Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use wholesome, 
interesting stories, 1500 to 3000 words, prefer- 
ably not with religious theme. Articles used 
must be written in an interesting style which is 
kept simple throughout and topics must be cur- 
rent and have a Catholic angle. Length of art- 
icles, 1200 to 3000 words. Photographs desired 
but not necessary. Reports in two weeks. Although 
it is our general rule to pay upon publication, we 
will make an exception and pay on acceptance 
for material which fully meets our requirements. 
Payment is up to lc a word for articles and 
ipproximately 24c a word for stories.” 

Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 194 E. 76th 
Street, New York City 21. Rev. William A. La 
Verdiere, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use stories with religious 
slant, 2000 and 3000 words. Also articles, 1000 
to 3000 words, dealing with devotional, dogmat- 

al, historical aspect of the Eucharist. We do 
not buy photographs, but we do buy poetry with 
eucharistic slant, or at least religious. Reports in 
two or three weeks. No fixed rates; payment on 
acceptance. = 

The Sign, Union City, New Jersey. Rev. Ralph 
Gorman, C. P., Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy ; $2.00 a year. “‘We use material of general 
interest as well as religious material. Stories and 
urticles up to 4500 words. We use photographs 
submitted with articles, but are not in market for 
photographs. Poetry is used. Reports in three 
weeks. Payment is 1%c a word and up, on 
acceptc ince.” 

diag Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. Issued weekly ; 5c 
a copy; $2.25 a year. “We use stories for child- 
ren at home, 500 to 700 words; adult home- 
reading stories of about 1500 words or a little 
more, wholesome, natural, and with a distinctly 
religious tone. We also use brief articles on 
methods of pee in church or Sunday school or 
Bible study, plans that have actually been tried 
and have casein Short verse, distinctly 
spiritual, is used, but no photographs. Reports in 
one month or less. Payment differs according to 
quality and character of material, on acceptance.” 


Juvenile Magazines 


Funior Scholar, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Illinois. Lucille Coriell, Editor. Issued 
juarterly; 5c a copy in lots. Sunday-school 
pi iblication for children nine to twelve. “We 
use the following material: Interest and attend- 
ance builders; class projects preferably related 
to the Uniform Lessons for the quarter ; mission- 
ary material; short stories aimed at the develop- 
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ment of reverence, tolerance, admiration for fine 
character, or some similar traits definitely con- 
nected with the work of the Sunday school 
(stories should not be admonitory) ; life stories 
of modern Christian heroes; simple short Bible 
dramas tied in with the Uniform Lessons for the 
quarter ; story explanations of various Christian 
beliefs, practices, and customs; simple novel 
materials for special occasions in the Sunday- 
school year. Material should be written in a 
style interesting to juniors. No lectures, admon- 
itory articles, or this-is-your-duty stories are 
wanted. Peppy live conversations and a story 
approach are desired. Word limits are 450 or 
900 words. We buy very few photographs and 
very little poetry. Reports the fifth of each 
month. Payment is le a word, on acceptance.” 


Sports Magazines 


All Sports Magazine, 241 Church Street, New 
York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. “We 
use stories dealing with all manner of sports, 
both college and professional, with accent upon 
character as well as action. Girl interest is not 
always necessary, but is okay if handled sensibly. 
Stories dealing with sports under special war con- 
ditions, both as regards the men in service, and 
defense workers, particularly welcome, Lengths: 
short stories up to 6000 words, novelettes from 
7500 to 9000 words, short shorts up to 2500 
words. We can also use short fact articles, up to 
2000 words. No photographs or poetry. Reports 
in two weeks. Payment is Yc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Crack Detective Stories, 241 Church Street, 
New York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “It 
seems odd to have to state the obvious, but we 
receive a large number of stories which are not 
detective stories. The crime tale, the mystery 
drama, .the spy story, and the gangster yarn are 
not detective stories. Primarily, a detective story 
must have a detective—and a detective is one 
who detects. Further, there must be an interest- 
ing crime, preferably murder, involving interest- 
ing people from the beginning of the story. The 
detective can be a police dick, a’private detective, 
an amateur, or a character, not formerly con- 
cerned, who is forced by circumstances to solve 
the crime. In other words, the old basic formula: 
murder, several suspects, one character detecting, 
suspense, mystery, false trails, and finally the 
tracking down of the culprit. But the main 
interest must be on the people involved; a 
clever plot, ingenious method of murder, brilliant 
solution, etc., alone are not enough. Our favorite 
acceptances will have all this and human interest, 
too. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Reports 
in two weeks. Payment is Yec to 1¥ac a word, 
on acceptance.” 
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Beginners 


Only 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students tn its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professtonal writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editortal form. Only 
sincere students desired, 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name Ser with aac. aa Sale, pana aie ieem es wanes are 


Address 
Ss canis ainpatens vee : State. 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 


Consideration reading of short stories $1.00 wom under 6,000 words. 
Short-shorts under 2,000, 2 for $1.00 (min. $1.00). Nove! s $5.00 
Brief criticism if unsalable, or detailed t i 
separate charge. 
material No folder; calls by app 
ment only. Enclose return postage or stamp for reply to que 


RICHARD TOOKER  paeenix. “A 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Own work sold 4 nearly 100 publications from top slicks throveh 
book 


pulps and ms, Clients have made the Post, Esquire, boo 
publishers. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A Clean, Accurate Job 

to maintain an effic ient standard of service 

corrections in spelling, gran nmar » 40c a 

thousand words. 10,000 words or over, 35c a thousand 

Poetry, lc a line. Carbon copy free. Mailed flat 
GLADYS G. LA PAUGH 

Arkport Road Hornell, 


Endeavoring 
Minor editing 


N. Y. 











THE KEY TO THE MYSTERY 


MOTIVATION: A Five Question System of Reason 
and Creative Writing. 


by George Cornelius Johnson, legal adviser to the U. S 
Supreme Court in the world famous Gold Cases. See 79 
Law Ed., USSCT 915; 95 ALR 1337, for most unusual 
credit ever given a lawyer for reasoning two basic points 
overlooked by the other counsel 


The basic mental mechanics used by everyone to learn, 
to think, to judge, to reason, to motivate wills to domineer 
forces to accomplish each aim and self-interest purpose- 
to create real live characters. We can hundredfold your 
effectiveness and place you on a mental parity with any 
master writer by teaching you how, consciously and me- 
chanically to apply motivation, thereby eliminating your 
trial and error method. Without a conscious working 
knowledge and understanding of this basic law of life 


(Matt. 7:12), Motivation, how can_anyone hope to repeat 
consistently to succeed as a writer? 

Only work ever published on Motivation. Your dic- 
tionary does not even list nor define the noun Motiva- 


tion, but does list the verb ‘‘to motivate.’’ No school nor 
book ever taught you what you must domineer to learn, to 
think, to judge, to reason, to motivate will to domineer 
forces to accomplish each aim and purpose of self or your 
characters. ‘“‘Knowledge is easy to bim that understandeth’’ 
this law, said Solomon. 

This Five Question System was used to write the Bible 
and every other great work. Taught by the prophets one 
rulers to their sons orally, but never written. Applied and 


taught by Christ to His uneducated disciples, orally 
Taught by the uneducated disciples to educated Paul, 
orally. Taught by Paul to his followers, orally and se- 


cretly. Acts, 28:23; II Tim. 2:2. ever before written, 
though Christ oy ’Go and teach it to all the nations! 
We GUARANTEE TO TEACH YOU IN 30 HOURS 
WITHIN 90 DAYS, HOW, mechanically and consciously, 
to apply this Five Question System to accomplish, irre- 
sistibly and irrefutably, every aim and purpose—OR RE- 
FUND YOUR MONEY IF YOU SAY WE HAVE NOT! 
We will also teach you: (1) the law of association of 
ideas; (2) the rule of reason; (3) the law of ——— 
over natural forces; (4) the law of Motivation of w 
(5) how to reason and create irresistible and veatuagile 
convictions of belief; (6) how to ask these five questions 
to prove end to defend each case—without any dissenting 
a & )—many other things never before pronounced. 
where else available for 58 years copyri ht period. The 
author taught the U. S. Supreme Court! He can and will 
teach you HOW TO DO(MINEER) likewise ! 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 10 lesson airmail course, 
$100, with guarantee to refund if you say we have not 
performed. Or, $80, without guarantee or refund. Why 
not enroll in our first limited group to be taught by author 
ae goo Ad You can’t lose. You can gain everything 
ead text free. Mailed for $3, with 10 day return priv- 
ilege for refund; or—the $3 applied on enrollment. 


EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDATION 
a non-profit educational institution 
Box 404-d, ollywood, California 
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New York City 18. 
Issued monthly; 25c 


True, 1501 Broadway, 
Horace B. Brown, Editor. 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use only factual 
stories, 1000 to 5000 words, and 20,000 word 
booklenghts. We buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Reports in ten days. Payment is 3c a 
word and up, on acceptance ; $400.00 for book- 
lengths.” 

Trade Journals 


Dairy Produce, 110 N. Franklin Street, 
cago, Illinois, is no longer being published. 

Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York City 10. 
E. F. Hubbard, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy ; $2.00 a year. ‘“‘We use articles telling of 
promotions or experiments in selling 
men’s hats. We buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Reports immediately. Payment is Ic 
a word ; varying prices for photos.” 

Infant’s and Children’s Wear Magazine, 1170 
Broadway, New York City 1. Dorothy Stote, Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles on infant’s and children’s wear stores or 
departments. We buy good and clear photo- 
graphs of nice store interiors, displays, or win- 
dows, that are good for reproduction. We also 
buy humorous poetry with reference to infants’ 
and children’s wear. Payment is %c a word for 
articles, $1.00 for pictures or illustrations.” 

Liquor Store and Dispenser,205 E.42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Frank Haring, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles on selling, merchandising, and rationing 
in wine and liquor stores and taverns. We buy 
photographs, but no poetry or fiction. Reports 
in one month. Payment is 1%c a word.” 

The National Cleaner and Dyer, 305 E. 45th 
Street, New York City 17. Paul C. Trimble, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 
year. “We use descriptions of new production 
and management methods in dry-cleaning plants. 
Also occasional articles on sales and advertising. 
We buy photographs, but no poetry or fiction. 
Reports in ten days. Payment is %c to 2c a 
word for articles and $3 to $10 for photographs.” 

Soda Fountain Management, Northcourt Build- 
ing, White Plains, New York. Mal Parks, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want practical ‘how to’ material slanted from a 
behind-the-fountain-viewpoint. Would like fea- 
tures about actual operations showing ‘how’ some 
owner does things better, quicker, at 
No run-of-mill stuff, nothing under 
2000 words. We buy photographs, also poetry if 
clever and slanted to our field. . Reports almost 
immediately. Payment is lc a word for articels 
and $1 each for photographs, on acceptance.’ 

Soda Fountain Service, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. V. E. Moynahan, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want factual articles on merchandising methods 
of fountain-lunch operations. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry or fiction. Payment is Ic 
a word for articles and $3 for good photos, on 
publication.” 


Chi- 


unusual 


fountain 
more profit. 
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Word Rates Up 


Nl NW K— 


Effective April 6, 1944, all pulp magazines 
published by the Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 
(at present Amazing Stories, Fantastic Aduven- 
tures, Mammoth Detective) will pay a basic 
minimum of 1%c per word and ranging up to 
3c per word according to the merits of the story 
being purchased. 

Authors and agents are urged to study cur- 
rent trends in these pulps before submitting. The 
editors pay special attention to writers capable 
of effective slanting toward their special require- 
ments. 

Basic elements of all stories must be carefully 
directed plot; human and believable characters ; 
emphasis on convincing action; logical motiva- 
tion; convincing development; direct thread of 
continuity no matter how complex the plot; 
clarity of presentation; credibility. The story 
is the thing; the characters are the story. The 
background is merely the vehicle: i. e., John 
Jones’ invention is not the story. John Jones’ 
crime is not the story. 

The editors welcome plot synopses, although 
the only decision on such synopses that means 
anything is “thumbs down.” They don’t want 
writers to waste time on material which has no 
chance at all. Synopses should only be submitted 
for longer lengths. 

Lengths of material for all books range from 
15,000 to 75,000 words. Every story takes a 
definite number of words to tell it; use them, 
and no more. 

Ray PALMER, 
Managing Editor Fiction Group. 
540 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Telephone Delaware 6100, 
Chicago, IIl. 


That Lift 
Sir: 

I really got quite a kick out of that outburst 
of enthusiasim for a first sale from your corres- 
pondent in March Dicest, Edwin T. Strayer. 
Aren’t we a screwy lot? It gets us all in the 
same way. A small check for some squib we 
write—no matter how small, it lifts us out of the 
treadmill grind for weeks. 

To date I’ve sold some 27 articles and shorts, 
had four bits of poetry in one of our dailies, (one 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Ciacinnati 10, Ohio. 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 24, No. 6. 
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Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 


The 
Writer's Market 


T= only up-to-date, complete and acourate writ- 
er’s market directory is the 1944 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered writers. 


In this book we have put out many new features 
suggested by our readers, and improved the last 
edition on every count. 


Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders witl us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


@ Editorial requirements ef every ma ine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


Editorial requirements of every trade journs! 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied and stated in detail. 


@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers In U. S., England, and Canada. 


@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gons, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 
Buy Now! You can trade your 1941 or 1942 copy 


in on a 1944 Writer’s Market by paying only $2. 
ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

(J Send me postpaid one co 
Market.” I enclose $3. 


(O Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 


y of “The 1944 Writer’s 


1944 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4 payment 
in full. 
Name 
TE TTD OPTED PER TERE on A 
City. . tiiccccscusaen 


My iheniiialien | is O new [J renewal [J extension 








blished bv the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. mixed 
J.S.A. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 


Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, 


HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP CAMP 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 
‘The Peterbor of the South’ 
Classes Fuly and August 
Poetry, Short Story, Novel, Radio Scripts, 


New York City 

















Painting. Write for Leaflet 


LET AN AUTHOR HELP YOU! 


Monthly $7.50 or single criticism, ghost writing, plots, poetry. 











CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. N, Y. Agent. $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. 
My work and clients’ on stands. MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Technique)............. $1. 

2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)....... 1.25 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything).... 2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance orders)...... 2.00 


MILDRED |. REID 


2131% Ridge Bivd., Evanston, Illinois 








TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human De- 
scription and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Guetional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, 
Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘‘said''), Voice, 
Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60, terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7"x9'/2” pages. Bound in green Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, says: 
“In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, New York 




















of them a friend put in a frame along with one 
of Edgar Guest’s) and now I’m struggling to 
learn something about fiction. But I may as 
well admit it hasn’t been so easy. What with 
running a house for my family, a big garden, 
reading omniverously, belonging to a political 
club, writing anything comes hard at times. 

Hey, wait a minute! I forgot to mention a 
girl’s book, written at white heat in two weeks 
(still very much in need of re-typing and re- 
vising), which I still hope to get out someday, 
this year. But now it’s spring and my roses, 
iris and asparagus will soon be up when the 
day will not be long enough to get things done 
that clamor for attention. How am I going to 
get it all done? Help!! 

Is there anybody around here who writes? 
You'll be welcome. 

The Dicest is my light-house in the gloom 
of the lonely little writer, who keeps plugging on. 

Hoping for the big day when I’ll get a big 
fat check for something I wrote. 

Norma M. McGarry, 
8 Windall Ave., 
Toronto 15, Canada. 


South to the North Star 
Sir: 

You may be interested to know that the De- 
cember issue of Wr!TER’s DiceEstT arrived yester- 
day, January 24, after traveling a good few 
hundred miles by dog-sled. Geographically, we 
are situated so far north that is is nearly neces- 
sary to look south to see the Polar Star. 

The discussion in the November and Decem- 
ber Forum have caused me some worry and I 
am writing to ask if you can clear up my dilem- 
ma. I read Jack Woodford’s article “Why Write 
A Novel,” in the September issue. So many 
people wrote that the article “stinks.” I didn’t 
notice it. Is that unsophisticated of me? And 
these people who made such emphatic criticisms 
—who are they? Are they important writers? 
I have never heard of them. Am I not in- 
formed? How do these people read? With their 
noses? And is it possible in the writing world 
that some noses can become super-sensitive from 
continually sniffing at the efforts of others? 

When I am feeling depressed or discouraged 
with my writing, I have merely to read a few 
pages of Jack Woodford’s work in “Trial and 
Error” to get the lift that sets me going again. 
I suspect that he exaggerates at times; some- 
times he offends my sentiments. But the rough- 
and-tumble, come-and-get-it atmosphere of his 
writings give me at once, an encouraging pat 
on the back and a trepidation-expelling boot in 
the rear. I have always thought that Jack Wood- 
ford wrote his book—and his article—as a liter- 
ary pep talk and not as a masterpiece of literary 
theory. 

Today, in my off duty hous, I manage to 
write a few thousand words a month. I submit 
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to the Juvenile field and sell more than half of 
what I write. I feel confident that when the 
war is over and I can devote more time to writ- 
ing, I will arrive in the Popular field. I have 
taken no other advice than Jack Woodford’s. 
Am I being misled? 

I have discovered that when I don’t eat I 
starve. I enjoy reading literary short stories and 
novels and find popular short stories and novels 
tiresome. I intend to write popular short 
stories—not because they are easier to write, but 
because they are easier to sell. Would I be 
considered a hypocrite if I concentrated on popu- 
lar writing and thereby stood a_ reasonable 
chance of eating occasionally, or should I con- 
centrate on literary writing and starve to death 
as a loyal aesthete before I have a chance to ar- 
rive? 

And lastly, is it considered naive to find en- 
joyment in Jack Woodford’s books and articles 
and to greatly admire his mischievous, energetic 
and virile treatment of a subject too frequently 
made dull by pedantry? Because if it is—boy, 


am I naive! 
Sct. WALTER J. Cross, 
Royal Canadian Air Force. 
Fishing 
Sir: 


We wonder whether you can assist us through 
your colums, and possibly at the same time bene- 
fit your readers. 

We can use regular correspondents from the 
following areas: Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Florida, North and South Carolina, Maine 
and Virginia, also New Bedford, Mass.—from 
the coastal cities where commercial fishing is 
carried on. 

We need monthly regular news reports and 
will give out special assignments. Correspond- 
ents must be located near fishing centers and 
reports must cover activities of commercial fish- 
ing interests, not the sports field. 

Before starting any work, anyone interested 
should contact us first, giving us an idea of the 
commercial fishing, canning or processing ac- 
tivities in their area. 

C. E. PELLISsSIER 
461 8th Avenue 
New York City 


Photo Dealers’ Journal 


National Photographic Dealer, 35 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y., is in the market 
for features, spot news, photo illustrated arti- 
cles about the photographic industry. Special 
merchandising stunts of dealers, new products 
seen in the field, unusual use made of photo- 
graphic equipment, photography in the War, and 
related items are of interest. No single article 
should exceed 2,000 words in length. Payment: 
le a word on publication, $3.00 a picture. This 
isa monthly trade journal read by photo dealers. 
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To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 


Then listen to what the editor of Liberty said 
on this subject: 

“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, 
and many others whose work we 
have published? It is also true that 
more people are trying to write 
than ever before, but talent is still 
rare and the writer still must learn 
his craft, as few of the newcomers 
nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, 
riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and 
women of power.”’ 


Writing Aptitude Test 
—FREE! 

HE Newspaper Institute of 

America offers a free Writing 


~~ Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new rec ruits for the army 





Mother of 4 Earns 


of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writ- 
ing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple, but expert analysis of your 
latent ability, your powers of imagi- 
nation, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.I.A. 
course based on the practical train- 
ing given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk 
Method which teaches you to write 
by writing! You develop your indi- 
vidual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. 

You “‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. Al- 
though you work at home on your 
own time, you are constantly guided 
by experienced writers. It is really 
fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of 
months you can acquire the coveted 

“professional” touch. 


Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It re- 
quires but a few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the coupon now. 
Make the first move towards the most 
enjoyable and profitable occupation— 
writing for publication! ewspaper 


$1,000 
on Her Writing 


“Without jeopardiz- 
ing our home life a 


bit, I have been able 


to earn $1,000 since 

raduating from 
VA. If I had not 
the responsibility of 
four small children, 
home duties, haphaz- 
ard health and war 
work, I am sure I 
could have made 
much more. After 
only two lessons, I 
sold a garden series 
to Baltimore Amer- 
ican. The N.I. A. 
way makes writing 
child’s play.” — 
Gladys Carr, Annap- 
olis, Md. 





NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


Newspaper Insti- 
tute’s operations in 
Canada have been 
approved by he For- 
eign Exchange Maes 














Institute a fae One Park Ave., a on Bank 
New York 1 +B att Mon- 
aaa 1925) 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wrirer’s Dicest, May. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 
(Corr d: fidential. No salesman will call on you.) 7-E-664 








Copyright 1943 Newspaper Institute of America. 
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ARE YOU A NOVELIST? 


Often writers who are pr ony hd the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, a_ larger form to express 
themselves. My, NOVEL. Ww RIT ING PLAN in fifteen 
comprehensive ‘‘Sections,” is a day-by-day guidance 
through preliminary note-taking, organizing and ex- 
panding the idea, assembling the characters, p otting, 
making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic em- 
phasis, writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to 
follow, assures a soundly built book, the only kind "that 
will sell. 

Why not try this Plan, a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’’ as a writer. 

Write for free partie:lars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Peetry, Short Stories 
5 So. 2: aeascelh Bivd. Los aoe 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A Clean, Accurate Job 
Endeavoring to maintain an efficient standard of service. 
Minor editing, corrections in spelling, grammar, 40c 
thousand words. 10,000 words or over, 35¢ a thousand. 
Poetry, lc a line. Carbon copy free Mailed flat, 
GLADYS G. LA PAUGH 
Arkport Road Hornell, N. Y. 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL | 


“‘Leading coach of established poets; leading teacher of 
beginners’’—so a recent editorial describes me. ‘‘Tops 
among aids to poets’’—so says the editor of a writer's 
magazine. For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, 
songwriters how to perfect and get the fullest returns from 





their verse, including my work as instructor in vers fication 
at New York University and William and Mary College, 
Richmond Division. Most of my work with private pupils, 


ranging from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners. is done 
by correspondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook ($1.59) are now standard. 
Why neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. 
Send $1 fer trial criticism of 1 poem. 

BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT eer DELANSON, N. Y. 


Are You Sick of Rejects? 


So was I until I learned that all writing hinges around 
PLOT. Editors agree that most rejects are poor plots, 
muffed plots and no plots. I learned plot building after 
years of study but I can give it to you in a few weeks 
in the form of powerful little pellets, 

If you have had no writing experience I get you started 
off on the right foot. If you have but are having trouble 
with plotting, this course of study finds and corrects your 
trouble. 

If you already know how to put words together, express 
yourself, I put you over the hurdles in a few weeks 


ZEIGER HAY 


P, O. Box 2018, San Antonio, Texas 

















POETS! 


Send _ self-addressed stamped envelope for 1944 pues 

ingae > AM; Quarterly prizes, $25 Poetry Book Con‘es 
te. You will receive also description of HELP YOU R. 

SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 places 

TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 

624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 

















ELEANOR KING ° 


Author's Representative 
BOOKS ® PLAYS ® SCREEN 





19 West 44th 
Mu 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 | 





Our Older Readers Will Remember Doris 
Sir: 

I haven’t quite reached the top, but I have 
reached the height of a girlish dream—that is, 
getting a 2,500-word story published in the 
Playmate Magazine. It is the first story in the 
February issue, with a nice little editor’s note. 

When I was eleven, I started to write for this 
magazine in the mail-box section and many 
of my letters were published, until I reached 
their deadline age of 14. But I still was deter- 
minded to write for the magazine. Miss Esther 
Copper, editor of the magazine, wrote me many 
letters of great encouragement. 

I want to say here and then, that editors do 
help young writers of promise. I also want to 
thank the Writer’s Dicest for publishing so 
many of my letters in their magazine. I am now 
eighteen and working for the U. S. Army En- 
gineers here in Juneau, Alaska, and I still do 
scribbling on the side. Thanks again. 

Doris MIETTINEN, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


Texas (Houston) Writers 
Sir: 

We members of the Houston Writers’ Guild 
are quite proud of our writing club. And we 
want to tell you and the readers of the WRITER’s 
Dicest about our club. 

The Houston Writer’s Guild meets regularly 
on the first and third Wednesday of each month 
at 6:30 p.m. in the library room of the YWCA 
activities building. 

The Houston Writers’ Guild celebrated its 
fifth birthday this March. And we are looking 
forward to many more successful years, 

The aim of our club is to help writers write. 
We give constructive criticism on short stories, 
novels, articles and poems. The membership fee 
is $1 a year. There is a membership drive on 
now for new members. You writers who wish to 
join, get in touch with Mrs. Cora Hutton Smith, 
1920 Kane, Houston 3, or at club meeting. 

Mrs. Fiorence E. Griswo.p, 
The Houston Writer’s Guild, 
5412 Sherman, 
Houston 11, Texas. 


Announcement 
Sir: 

We shall appreciate your running the an- 
nouncement which, I believe, will be of interest 
to your readers. 

We are in the market for the second rights to 
mystery or detective books already published. 
They should be, as a rule, with modern back- 
ground and about 50,000 to 60,000 words, 

To be reprinted in a 25-cent pocket-size 
edition. 

Thanks! 

Tue Arrow Mystery Lisrary, 
Pete Smith, Editor. 
ARROW PUBLISHERS 


16 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 19 
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One of Our Gals Writes a Letter 
Even As You and I 
Sir: 

Since you sent back that story with instruc- 
tions on how to revise it, I’ve sold it and it was 
published in a Catholic slick, the Poise maga- 
zine, which now has been transferred to the 
Catholic Home fournal. It was published in 
November. 

So I really can thank you for helping me, 
Mr. Abbott, for the story was revised just as 
you suggested. 

Back in July I decided to get an agent and 
for no reason chose Fierst. I sent him three 
novels to read and he chose one called “The 
Blond Menace,” and later changed to “Doubtful 
Road,” although he still isn’t satisfied with that 
title either. However, he claimed to be very 
pleased with the novel after I’d rewritten it 
with much more introspection, etc. He compares 
it to “A Tree Grows” and not asking for any 
revision said he was going to try to place it 
immediately. 

A letter comes from him saying that Harper 
turned my story down; that some of the ele- 
ments, possibly the sex, were similar to those of 
“A Tree Grows In Brooklyn,” and that probably 
they didn’t want to press their luck too hard, 
so he was trying elsewhere. 

While I’m at it I may as well tell you about 
my husband. He read a Writer’s DiGEstT one 
rainy night, began in boredom, ended up say- 
ing with a grin, “Damned good little book, isn’t 
it? Let me see the others, will you?” and ever 
since can hardly wait for the monthly arrival of 
the mag. On the strength of reading them he 
has written an article and sent it off. We’ve 
tried to get the Year Book around town, but 
they sell out so fast that we want to subscribe to 
it, too. 

We wouldn’t give one of our mags away. 
However, I have gotten you several subscribers 
by having a three months’ subscription sent to 
them in the past. At least, two writer friends 
of mine here claim that they now get it every 
month, also my brother buys it from the stands, 
although he doesn’t write. 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
@ 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching it. 
& 
Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
‘“‘My Formula for Fiction.’ 


SANFORD, FLA. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 
Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 

ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 











—NEW MARKET HORIZONS— 


will unfold to you under the Unified Sales 
Plan for international placement of your 
books, stories, articles, plays, photoplays and 
radio dramas. Circular W-54 Free. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLIN 507 Fifth Ave. 


New York 17 



















ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work, Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet *“Oppor- 
tunities in Advertising,”’ and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 3055 











Well, Mr. Abbott, I want to thank you again. 
STORIES 
NOVELS 


se SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: |" 
e 


© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a bookidea! . 
® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
® "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: 
Don’t market haphazardly and 
our free detailed circular, The 

Professional fiction 

handled on 10%, and PUB 

we help you sell 

highest-rate markets. 








55 WEST 42nd STREET 


write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you. 


LISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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DON'T OVERLOOK PROFITS 
FROM SCREEN SALES 


@ The tremendous use of motion pictures for the en- 
tertainment of our Armed Forces as well as the 
civilian population has created an urgent need and 
ready market for good screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here then is 

opportunity for creative writers on the home front. 

I want good originals, published novels, and pro- 

duced plays that have film possibilities. Also book 

length novels for both publication and filming. 

@ For over 20 years I have maintained offices in the 
heart of Hollywood and_have successfully served 
writers and producers. I offer both sales service 
and criticism. My terms are reasonable. 

e@ If you are interested in this lucrative market write 
today for my FREE booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WRITERS! 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Picea Type 
accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
16-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof rea Mailed fiat. Fifty cents 1,000 words, 15% 
discount over 10,000. Mimeographing. 


FLORENCE CASPER 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Neat, 
mermill, 


Hotel Pfister 











DON'T ACCEPT REJECTIONS! 


Your stories are failing because of faults in plotting. writing 
slanting, or a dozen other things known to an experienced 
writer. Writing over 200 published stories and articles quali- 
fies me to discover your story faults and tell you how to 
correct them. Personal service. Fee of $1.00 
words must accompany each manuscript, 


ROBERT C, BLACKMON 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


per thousand 


FLORENCE, 














FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internafionally by professional writers. 
ALL STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror Tale, 
Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of successful 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them by 
the Plot Genie. Write for information and prices. 


For Article Writing 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started many non- 
fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thousands of 
sources for article ideas. Write for information. 


Big Dime's Worth 

Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A, Hill—for a dime each—al! twelve for $1.00. 

Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing AeA How 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How To Write a 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind, 
Story Writing Self Taught, How To Write Your Life Story, 
How To Choose a Success Pen Name, How To Market Your 
Story, Interesting Story Openings. 

GENIE PLOT CARDS — 10c. | 
synopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System. 
or stamps. 

THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. ? 

Dept. 89, 8749 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Supply innumerable plot 
Enclose dime 








DOROTHY MACKENZIE @ Literary Agent 
successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 


York. Books, short stories and articles criticized and 
marketed. Send for circular. 


San Francisco 


535 Geary Street 








As for the course—my, oh my; I’ve taken two 
courses in my life and got nowhere. One was 
the New York Paper Institute and the other 
the Palmer Course in Hollywood. 

It was my own fault—no one else’s. I know 
now that I’d better stick to novels. I love doing 
them and just about hold my breath waiting and 
hoping that some day all five or six which I 
have around here will sell. 

You can imagine how delighted I was when 
Fierst told me how he’d been ill and how my 
novel made him feel. He said it did him a lot 
of good. Do you s’pose he was kidding me? 
No, don’t illusion me. I prefer to go on Dliss- 
fully. I’m working hard on an old novel, re- 
vising it now. 

Mrs. FrEepERICH GoocH, 
3911-A Penn. Ave., S. E., 
Washington 20, D. C. 


From North Africa 
Sir: 

Have been a Digest reader for more than six 
years (I’m 21 now), and have profited greatly 
by the “meaty” articles you published. My first 
sale was at 16—a 2-part serial to the fFunior 
Catholic Messenger, whose editors I found 
courteous and well-paying. Since that time I’ve 
sold fillers, human interest and a few short-shorts 
to the Syndicates. I’m still an amateur—but 
I’ve come a long way in six years—thanks to 
WRITER’s DicEsrT. 

I’ve been overseas nearly 19 months now and 
saw some combat in the African Campaign. 
Naturally I’m doing very little writing now but 
have stored up a wealth of practical experience 
and my notebook is crammed full of fact data, 
ideas and materia] for future fiction attempts. 

The Dicest reached me—way over here— 
and it’s a godsend for idle moments. I feel 
like one of the family when I read such pieces 
as Woodford’s “Why Write a Novel” and Cather- 
ine Barrett’s “Let’s Get Going.” 

Maybe some day I’ll be “up there” with W. 
Somerset Maugham, Fannie Hurst, Erle Stanley 
Gardner and the other names. I’ve set a goal! 

Am lonely—and if a few Dicest readers could 
spare a minute or two, I’d be very glad to 
hear about their writing trials and tribulations. 
In the meantime, thanks for wonderful reading. 

CorporaL Larry ScHiEBER, 12072946, 

2628 Hospital Section, 
APO 698 New York, N. Y. 


My Day Off 
Sir: 

The February issue of the Digest carried an in- 
vitation to submit short stories to the Extension 
Magazine for competition in a contest they were 
holding. 

In the early part of March, Miss Eileen O’Hay- 
er informed me that while my story Leader’s 
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Choice did not win a prize, they felt it worthy 
of publication and would purchase it. 

I immediately checked with previous issues of 
the Dicest and found they paid from $25.00 to 
$100.00 for stories, and right away quick figured 
mine would bring the first figure; you can im- 
agine my surprise and delight when I received a 
check for $75.00! The story was about two 
thousand words, so that adds up to about four 
cents per word. I immediately fell in love with 
Miss O’Hayer and went out and got my type- 
writer out of hock. 

No foolin’, after three years of fairly regular 
checks, (low — $1.64— high $10.00) that sure 
give me the old pep, and I’m off to a new statrt, 
thanks to Extension. 

Am working on a novel laid down around 
early Utah history that I’m submitting in Au- 
gust in the Doubleday Doran contest (providing 
my schedule doesn’t go haywire), which is being 
written after 4 p. m. and on Thursdays, my day 
off from the war job. 

Wiuuram E. VANCE 
4664 Bovelder Street (Murray) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Jack Melville Wanted 
Sir: 

For some months we have been holding several 
small checks for Jack Melville, who some years 
ago had a story reprinted in the Bedside Esquire. 

We are unable to find Mr, Melville’s present 
address, and I wonder if perhaps you have 
readers who know him? 

Wi.uts KincsLey WI1nc, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Not This Year 
Sir: 

The University of Colorado did not hold its 
Writers’ Conference last summer and does not 
propose to hold it in the summer of 1944. This 
decision was made partly because of Professor 
Davison’s absence and partly because the Uni- 
versity of Colorado is situated in a country of 
wide spaces in which travel restrictions are a 
more important factor than they are in the more 
thickly settled parts of the country. 

You may be sure that the Writers’ Conference 
in the Rocky Mountains will resume operations 
at the earliest possible time. 

W. F. Dype, Dean of the University, 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 


Here's a Little Sheet Just For 
Country News Correspondents 
Sir: 
Hello, RKA, if Uncle hasn’t nabbed you.* 
We publish a small monthly magazine in addi- 
tion to the Fredericksburg News. The purpose 
of this organ is to aid country news writers in 
a more effective presentation of items acceptable 
to the nation’s weekly papers. We make no 


THEY KEEP 
ON SELLING 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


And another good sale — thistime to 
Houghton Mifflin. 

That's one thing about SSW students. Long 
after they complete this course, they keep on 
selling. In many cases we have made the first 
few sales for these students, who, afterward, 
have gone on, on their own, reaching not only 
leading book markets, but top slicks like COS- 
MOPOLITAN, LADIES HOME JOURNAL, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION. etc. 
That's because the basic commercial ideas— 
the strictly commercial approach—we insist 
upon are used by all professional writers. 
This course is not academic, but is the distilla- 
tion of the professional experience of an 
author with 2,000 stories and 35 books to his 
credit—Jack Woodford. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL—INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. 

The NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you —_ have the book, 

e 





we make a special allowance. Coupon low brings you 
details of both offers. 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL MA 


2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have[jdo not have() 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 


Name 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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Vol. XXIV The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine May, 1944 
CONTENTS 
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BENZEDRINE VERSUS THE SHORT STORY ne eee ...By Jack Woodford II 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER............ ws ....By Harriet A, Bradfield 36 
WAIT FOR BABY, STEVE FISHER... 55% ; =o paancees By John P. Murphy 42 
VARIATIONS ON A THEME..... ted ecceeeeseese.+. By Archie Joscelyn 45 
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Published monthly by the Automotive Digest Publishing Corp , 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 25 Cents the copy; 
$2.00 the year; $2.50 in Canada; $3.00 Foreign. Entered as second class matter, April 1, 1921, at the Post Office at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscribers sending change of address should allow two 
weeks for the change to be made, and supply us with toth the old and new address. Est. 1919. Vol. 24, No. 6. 


A U T H O R 
OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 





¢ If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 

q Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (‘“‘Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
s PHILADELPHIA 6--------~--- PENNSYLVANIA 
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pretense of being anything other than for the 
purpose we serve. 

No doubt numbered among your subscribers 
are many who started their writing career in the 
country news field. Would you please run the 
following announcement? 

The Country Correspondent, established 1938, 
published by the News Publishing Company, 
Fredericksburg, Iowa, 15c a copy, $1.50 per 
year, is again asking news writers throughout the 
United States to submit personal experiences in 
the news-writing field, to that publication. Limit 
submissions to around 500 words. Include photo, 
if possible, and return-postage. Rate Yec to 2c, 
publication. 

Hat Conner, 
The Fredericksburg News, 
Fredericksburg, Iowa. 





* Not yet, today.—Ep. 
y 


Comics 
Sir: 

We have been the publishers of a line of 
Canadian comic books for a considerable num- 
ber of years, and we are anxious to contact a 
few writers and authors in the United States 
to supply stories for one of our existing strips, 
and we also want to contact someone or some 
source from which we could procure new charac- 
ters. 

We are only interested in obtaining new 
characters for which we can procure outright 
ownership and as I have noticed through the 
pages of your excellent publication, considerable 
agencies advertising, I felt that you would be 
the best source of information from which to 
procure the names of, say, a half-dozen agen- 
cies to see in New York, as I have no doubt 
that most of these agencies specialize in specific 
lines and without knowing exactly where to go 
a lot of time could be wasted which could be 
utilized otherwise. 

My request may be a little out of the ordi- 
nary, but I am sure that as a service to your 
regular advertisers and to ourselves, any informa- 
tion will be greatly appreciated. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co., LTD. 
Jack CALDER, 
173 John Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Manhattan Writers 
Sir: 

I am interested in forming a Writers’ Club in 
Manhattan, New York City—a group of well- 
educated men and women 25 to 40 years of age. 

Your magazine is truly a sesame to under- 
standing of writing and markets. 

Continued success, 

MarcareT M. SHEAHAN, 
Pres. Women’s Civic League of Brooklyn, 
32 Lake Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“ The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


FICTION 
Professional ] xavto 
ARTICLE 
Training 
for Writers 


FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time. 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors offers practi- 

» up-to-date training in story and article writing. 
You work in your own home. Every assignment you 
send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering all your questions, helping you to find the 
type of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to 
do. Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing, 
Inquirers will also receive ‘‘The Best Job in the World” 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 


Read Editor-in-Chief Robert Smith’s best-selling 
“Hotel On the Lake.’’ At all bookstores. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 85B 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


Address ee 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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It Isn't Luck! 





A few of our clients’ April 
magazine appearances... 





T’S intelligent planning that put 

these writers, featured above, in the 
magazines where they appear regularly 
today. Most of them made a few hap- 
hazard sales before they realized that 
that wasn’t the way to build a perma- 
nent literary career. So they combined 
their talent with our story knowledge 
and editorial contacts. 





We are literary agents exclusively, interested only in developing profitable new commission accounts. We 
haven’t time to fool around with “courses,” or “collaborations,” nor with “lessons to beginning writers.” 
To the professional, to the new writer who has demonstrated his ability to produce copy salable in today’s 
markets, and to a limited number of serious beginners worthy of our sponsorship, we offer our 21 years 
of practical agenting experience. If you are such a writer, we invite you to let us prove that we can 
multiply your sales, better your markets and increase your writing income. 

WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 

of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500.00 worth of 
fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If you have sold $250.00 worth, we will 
work with you at one-half reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample scripts, not over 10,000 words 
now previously rejected, together with letter about yourself and list of sales made. 

IF YOU HAVE SOLD LESS THAN Booklet, “Practical Literary Help” and latest market news 
$250.00 WORTH, OR NOTHING... letter on request. 


We will be glad to consider a few of your manu- 
scripts to determine whether we feel that we can 
develop you into a selling writer who will be prof- 
itable to us through sales commissions — but we os 
must charge you a reading fee until we sell $500.00 
worth of scripts for you. Our fees are $2.50 on 
manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 on scripts 
2-5000, and $1.00 per thousand on those 5-12,000. 


Special rates on longer novelets and novels. For 


this you receive an honest professional apprai.al ° 
of your work, revision and replot suggestions if it Gency 
can be made salable, or our recommendation of 
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